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Mothers 


By These Dainties in Wheat and Rice 


That’s why we picture them here month after month— 
why we tell you the story about them. 


Not for your sake so much as the children’s sake. They 
enjoy these flaky tit-bits. And when you know what it means 
to have grains steam-exploded you'll be glad to see that 
they get them. 


The Reason for Bubbles 


These are bubbles of Wheat and Rice. They are whole 
grains puffed to eight times normal size. 


We create in each grain a hundred million explosions. 
Each separate granule is blasted to pieces. 


That’s for easy, complete digestion. Other methods of 
cooking may break half of the granules. This method breaks 
them all. And the object is to make twice-better foods. 





The walls are as fragile as snowflakes. The taste is like 
toasted nuts. Eaten dry they are like confections. With sugar 
and cream they are sweetmeats. In bowls of milk they form 
crisp, delicious morsels—airy, flaky, toasted. And they sup- 
ply a whole-grain food. 


Do you know any other form of Wheat or Rice with so 
many desirable qualities ? 


| Puffed Wheat, 12c Zale 


Puffed Rice, 15c UJijads 


Except in Extreme West 1S¢ 





One great reason for Puffed Grains is the fact that you 
can serve them at any hour. They never tax the stomach. 
After school, at bedtime— at any odd-hour luncheon — they 
are ideal foods. 


Then you can use them like nut meats—in candy making 
or as garnish for ice cream. You are missing more than you 
know, in a dozen ways, when you don’t have Puffed Wheat 
and Rice. 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


Sole Makers (850) 





And the most delicious part 


of the meal is 


BAKER'S COCOA 


It is of high quality, _ 
absolutely pure and healthful 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. _ 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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(It is dh ae to parboil “Swift's - 
| Premium” Ham before broiling or frying. 
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ROM the day when she 
F made her first acquisi- 

tive clutch withher baby 
hands, Barbara Winthrop had 
had most of her-desires grat- 
ified. 

The Winthrops were 
wealthy, lived ina sumptuous 
house with a host of servants, 
and had also many indulgent 
relatives. Thus it came about 
that the girl’s wishes were 
generally fulfilled. Mr. Win- 
throp frequently protested 
that Barbara would be 
‘*spoiled. ’’ 

‘‘Why, the child hasn’t a 
selfish impulse,’’ her mother 
declared. 

‘*Tt’s the testing of a cable 
that proves its strength,’’ he 
replied gravely. 

‘‘You think Barbara has 
never been tested ?’’ 

‘*To be sure she hasn’t— 
not by standards that count. 
She’s a little, human island 
entirely surrounded by rela- 
tives, and unfortunately being 
the only girl of the family, 
she’s the target for their affec- 
tion and generosity. I shall 
feel relieved when she gets 
away to college.’’ 

Just’ then Barbara’s high, 
sweet voice floated in from the 
next room: 

‘* granddaddy, you dar- 
ling! I’ choose the one 
with maroon cushions !’’ 

‘*What is it now?’’ 
Winthrop asked patiently. 

‘*T believe father is going to 
get her an electric runabout 
for her birthday,’’? Mrs. Win- 
throp admitted. ‘‘I hope she 
doesn’t smash herself up; but 
she has a steady head.’’ 

‘*Well, I hope we don’t, 
among us, smash her char- 
acter. ’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop sighed. Her 
husband was becoming a trifle 
difficult, as far as Barbara was 
concerned. 

In addition to indulgent 
grandparents, Barbara 
Winthrop had on her mother’s side 
two indulgent great-grandparents. 
The rare possession of ‘‘ great- 
grands,’’ as she called them, had 
early impressed her with its value. 
It engendered a childish feeling of 
importance that was distinctly irri- 
tating to her cousin, Emmons Win- 
throp, who lived next door. In 
consequence, there were many 
youthful combats between the two 


Mr. 








until, one Christmas when Barbara was six | Winthrop warned them that eve- 


years old, she gave him, in a spasm of gen- 
erosity, a half share in her aged relatives. 
Emmons accepted the gift with becoming 


seriousness, and from that day forward the two | 


had stood shoulder to shoulder in their un- 
swerving loyalty and love for the old people 
‘upstate’? who from choice were living in the 
Same simplicity in which they had begun life 
together. The happiest hours of the children’s 
Vacations were spent with them. 

Then Barbara and Emmons went away to 
college, During the Easter vacation, which 
Barbara was passing with friends in Boston, 
she received a telegram. 
alarm, she opened it, and read: 


\ glorious resurrection for great-grandfather. 


She needed the assistance of her friends to 
translate to her bewildered senses the poignant 
meaning of the message; and it was they that 
called Emmons, who was still in Cambridge. 
Ile had received the same communication, as 
Weil as instructions to meet Barbara and to 
travel with her to Chilton. 

As they plunged into familiar country after 
* weary day, Barbara stifled a sob. 

“inmons turned savagely. ‘‘See here, Barb, 
cut out that selfishness. We’ve got great- 
stanny to think of now, and you won’t catch 
her Wailing. She looks at it as a glorious 
resurrection, and we must look at it that way, 
too. Brace up. It isn’t my idea of helpful- 
hess to go sniveling all over the place—a red- 
eyed, untidy-haired infant.” 


do. 
tic m 


Without thought of | 


DRAWN BY 8B. J. ROSENMEYER 


“AND THIS BOTTICELLI'S GOING 


ning as they drew near the house. 
‘*Great-granny is wonderful! It would 
be cruel to let her see you mourn.’’ 

The little lady was wonderful. A 
few days later she sent Emmons and 
Barbara back to Boston. ‘‘What will she 
do now?’’ Barbara asked her mother when 
they were on their way to the station. 

‘*For the present she wishes to stay here. 
Miss Redmond will remain with her, and in 
the summer you and Emmons can spend a good 
share of your vacation with her.’’ 

‘*Of course !’? Emmons said, emphatically. 

‘*She will love that. At Thanksgiving she 
wants us all—the Winthrops and Prescotts— 
as usual. She has thought so far ahead as 
that. But before Christmas she will close the 
house and come to us.’’ 

‘*Think of having great-granny under our 
own roof!’’ Barbara cried, happily. 

‘* And next door to us!’?’ Emmons added. 

‘*We will make her rooms lovely and you 
children shall help; she shall have the pleas- 
antest rooms in the house. ’’ 

But Mrs. Winthrop’s thoughtful plans were 
hardly successful. To begin with, she had not 
counted sufficiently on Barbara’s broadening 
activities at college. Barbara’s dizzy leap to 
popularity did not turn her pretty head, but 
nevertheless it kept her that summer in a per- 
petual state of journeying from the Maine 


| woods to the waters of the Atlantic and off 


| again to a camp in the Catskills. 


| 


To be sure, 
she paused at the little house upstate, glad of 


Barbara stiffened, as he had hoped she would | quiet and a brief rest from her giddy whirl: 
A few minutes later they were at the sta- | but to the little lady who had looked forward | 
and Barbara’s mother was greeting them. | so eagerly to her coming, she seemed like some | Barbara at college. 








TO VANISH, TOO,” BARBARA SAID. 


(Fla EASTER. TRIUMPH 


hy Maud Mary Brown 


and impatient for flight. Emmons 
did better, but he had a new car 
that summer, and most of his days in 
the country were spent speeding bare- 
headed over the dusty roads. 
But even to herself Great-Grand- 
mother Prescott would not admit that she 
| had been disappointed in the summer. Youth, 
| she told herself, could not be fettered, and she 
| stifled her loneliness and turned her thoughts 


|to Thanksgiving, when, surely, nothing would | 


prevent her great-grandchildren’s visiting 
| her. 
One morning in early November Mrs. Win- 
| throp looked across the breakfast table with a 
| clouded face. 
| ‘*Barbara wishes to attend a house party 
| over Thanksgiving, ’’ she announced. 
‘*She can’t,’? Mr. Winthrop said, decidedly. 
‘*Her attention to her great-grandmother last 
summer was most perfunctory. I know that 
| her engagements were alluring, but she should 
have thought of great-granny.’”’ 

‘*She is devoted to her, Norman. ’’ 

‘Then let her prove it.’’ 

‘*Her heart is all right. Why not remind 
her and Emmons—he is included in the invi- 


to great-granny, and let them decide?’’ 
‘*You aren’t afraid of the result?’’ 
**Not a bit.’’ 
look in Mrs. Winthrop’s eyes was not wholly 
confident. 
It was left that way, and as a result neither 
Emmons nor Barbara was among the Thanks- 
giving guests of Mrs. Prescott. 





Before Christmas Mrs. Winthrop visited | 


‘You children must be very brave,’’ Mrs. | lovely migrating butterfly, winged, poised,| ‘‘We’re going up for great-granny next 


tation to the house party—of their obligation | 


In spite of her answer, the | 


week, ’’ she told her daughter ; 
‘*her rooms are lovely, Bar- 


bara. ’’ 
“Of course; your taste is 
perfect.’’ Barbara spoke 


without interest. ‘‘Mother,’’ 
she added swiftly, ‘‘I’m going 
to ask a tremendous favor of 
you. I want to have three 
of the girls home with me 
for the holidays. ’’ 

A pause, such as had never 
before greeted a request of 
Barbara’s, followed. 

**Dear—I am afraid —’’ 

‘“*They’re Southern girls 
and they can’t go home; 
you’ll love them. ’’ 

‘“*T dare say, but I don’t 
see how you can have them 
this time, dear; this vacation 
belongs to great-granny. She 
must not be cheated out of 
your company forever. ’’ 

‘** But, mother, I’ve already 
asked them !’’ 

‘*Besides, great-granny is 
frail and very, very old, and 
a riotous group of girls —’’ 

‘*We won’t lark, I give you 
my word.’’ 

‘*A little later, when she 
becomes acclimated, perhaps, 
but I don’t think it’s best 
now.’’ 

A sombre look crept into 
the girl’s eyes and her mouth 
took on an unpleasant curve. 

**T will see these girls my- 
self,’? her mother went on, 
‘‘and assure them that it is 
not a lack of hospitality that 
makes us defer their visit.’’ 

During the rest of the visit 
Barbara by her exaggerated 
courtesy made her mother 
feel the blade of her displeas- 
ure. Mrs. Winthrop went 
home grieved and uneasy. 

Barbara was far too rebel- 
lious to share in the Christ- 
mas spirit that year. To her 
great - grandmother, who sat 
strangely idle in the midst of 
her luxurious surroundings, 
she gave only an impersonal 
attention ;.a vague, surprised 

reproof seemed to haunt the girl in 
the home atmosphere, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that she 
started back to college. 

‘‘Jean Carleton’s mother has 
taken a cottage at Atlantic City,’’ 
she wrote home in the early spring. 
‘*She has asked half a dozen of us 
there to spend the Easter recess. 
It will be a wonderfully jolly time, 
and I want very much to go. You 
remember I was disappointed at Christmas. 
Do you think I may accept?’’ 

Mrs. Winthrop’s face had been serious of 
late. She handed the letter without comment 
to her husband. 

‘*This must stop,’’ he said, firmly. ‘‘Bar- 
bara must bridle her selfishness. Write her to 
come home. ’’ 

‘*Selfishness cannot be cured by force.”’ It 
was the first time that Mrs. Winthrop had 
acknowledged even to herself, that Barbara 
was selfish. ‘‘I think I’ll put the facts before 
her once more—granny’s growing weakness, 
the sadness of the anniversary; Barbara cannot 
have thought of that. Let’s give her one more 
chance to choose her course. ’’ 

When Barbara read her mother’s letter a 
| deep red mounted to her cheeks. She was very 
langry. ‘‘I can’t see it that way!’’ she cried. 
‘*Great-granny has never, never been so com- 
fortable. Suppose it is a sad time for her, that 
isn’t any reason why I should be chained 
down. She would say so herself.’’ 

In reality, Barbara had determined to accept 
the invitation as soon as she had found that 
her mother had not definitely forbidden her to 
|do so; but she deceived herself into thinking 
that she was weighing the matter carefully for 
several days. 

She could not, however, quite silence the 
still, small voice of her conscience. It tor- 
mented her with its plaintive insistence until 
she grew pale and listless. On the morning of 
the day that they were to start for Atlantic 
| City she rushed into Jean Carleton’s room, 
| dressed for travel. 

‘* You crazy!’’ Jean cried. 
doesn’t leave for hours !’’ 

‘*Mine does! I’m going home!?’’ 





** Our train 


There 
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was a note of quiet joy in Barbara’s voice that 
had not been there for many days. 

‘T’ve been selfish,’? she told Jean. ‘‘I’ve 
left great-granny high and dry so long that I 
must go back now. I’ve only ten minutes to 
get my train. .I’ll write to your mother. 
You’ll have a heavenly time and I shall think 
of you constantly.’’ 

Barbara was barely in time for the train, 
and as she entered the car was prettily flushed 
from her haste. Some one, however, appeared 
to be even later. She heard a scramble and a 
laugh in the passage, and looking up, saw 
Emmons. 

She sank into her chair. ‘‘Emmons Win- 
throp! I thought you were on your way —”’ 

‘*Oh, I gave up the fool trip. I’m going 
home to see great-granny. But I thought 
you —_?? 

‘*T gave up mine for the same reason. 
guess we’ve neglected her, Emmons. ’’ 

There was something deeper than surprise 
in the family’s greeting, and Barbara noticed 
it. 

Great - granny sat alone — waiting —as the 
Young people entered her handsomely furnished 
room. Her eyes brightened momentarily, but 
they soon faded, and took on the look of one 
searching hopelessly for some treasure that is 
lost. 

‘*You children will tiregranny,’’ Mrs. Win- 
throp cautioned them. ‘‘Save the rest of your 
ehatter until to-morrow. ’’ 

They went out gladly. 

‘‘That isn’t great-granny,’?’ Emmons said, 
moodily. ‘‘It’s only her shell.’’ 

Barbara choked. ‘‘Did you see her hands? 
Her idle hands?’’ 

He nodded. ‘‘We’ve got to pull her back to 
us. ”? 

‘*T don’t know how,’’ Barbara quavered. 

‘‘Nor I, but we’ll find out.’’ 

The next morning Emmons came in early, 
and went at once to great-granny’s room. 

‘“*You never knit me a mitten all last 
winter,’’ he complained, as he made himself 
comfortable. 

‘*Why —’’ she began apologetically. 

‘“*And once my fingers froze when I was 
skating !’’ 

‘*You poor boy!’? There was a richer note 
in her voice. ‘‘They told me that everyone 
wore gloves now, though goodness knows, 
they’re no protection. ’’ 

She fingered her new, dainty workbasket. 

‘*You shan’t freeze next winter, my boy. 
I’ll begin now and knit —’’ ; 

‘‘Great-Granny Prescott !’’ Barbara cried 
from thedoor. ‘‘Are you going to knit mittens 
for that great hulking boy while my hands 
freeze?’’ 

‘*No, indeed; I’ll treat you both alike.’’ 

‘*All right, then; but mine first, please, two 
pairs, and white. ’’ 

The cousins exchanged gratified glances. 
They were, it appeared, on the right track. 

In the evening, after Great-Grandmother 
Prescott was asleep, Emmons asked a question 
that at first surprised Barbara: ‘‘Do you re- 
member any Oriental rugs at Chilton, or 
expensive cut flowers such as are suffocating 
her in there?’’ 

Barbara sat in silence for a long time; then 
she said, ‘‘I believe you’re right, but what 
ean we do about it?’’ 

‘*Change it,’’ he said, firmly. 

‘¢*There’s mother; we’ll talk to her. ’’ 

They did—forcibly. Emmons’s smashing 
logic was backed up by Barbara’s picturesque 
assertions of conviction. 

Mrs. Winthrop was aghast. ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem possible that I have blundered!’’ she 
said. ‘*Do you suppose — Great-granny in- 
sisted upon bringing a lot of her furniture. 
Do you suppose she wanted to use it here? 
If she did, my surprise was a glittering fail- 
ure.’ 

‘Her things are here?’’ asked Emmons. 
‘*That simplifies matters. You take her away 
for a day and we’ll do the rest.’’ 

‘“*Very well,’’? Mrs. Winthrop said, after a 
moment. ‘‘We’ll try it. She wishes to see a 
friend in Pleasantville; I will take her up on 
Good Friday. You may do what you think 
will please her. But upon one thing I insist: 
you must do it alone. The servants hiss at 
each other now, and doubtless at me, behind 
my back, and I’m afraid that if you asked 
them to move furniture they’d walk out of the 
house. ”’ 

Emmons and Barbara were on tiptoe with 
excitement on Friday morning when Mrs. 
Winthrop and great-granny drove off. 

They had decided to change only her sitting 
room, but as they stood in the room looking 
about helplessly, even that seemed a gigantic | 
task. 

‘We'll clear these things out first.’’ It was | 
the voice of the capable butler speaking. The 
news of the project had swept through the 
house. 

‘*But we mustn’t bother you,’’ Barbara 
began. 

‘*Bother, Miss Barbara! ’Twill be no 
bother to work for her. Perhaps you don’t 
know that she knit me some wristlets because 
I have rheumatism in my arms.’’ 

‘*That’s exactly like her.’’ 

With the butler’s efficient aid, they began to 


I . 





dismantle the room. Soon, to their surprise, 


the two housemaids strengthened the working 
force, and a little later the laundress edged 
into the room, and without comment assisted 
in moving a big chair. | 

‘‘We promised mother not to trouble you,’’ 
Barbara told them. 

“Tt ain’t no trouble. She took roses right 
out of her vase for my party,’’ one of the 
maids said, fervently. 

‘*And when I had toothache, if she didn’t 
come to my room in the night to heat up the 
water bag,’’ the laundress declared. ‘‘Miss 
Barbara, there’ll likely be curtains to press. ’’ 

Barbara was taking real lace from the sunny 
windows. ‘‘Dimity ones, Julia,’’ she said. 

‘‘Emmons,’’ she commanded, ‘‘kindly dis- 
connect that impressionistic lady from the wall ; 
Washington ice boating on the Delaware goes 
there. ’’ . | 

He obeyed joyfully. | 

‘¢And this Botticelli’s going to vanish, too,’? | 
Barbara said. 

‘“‘Would the marriage certificate look well | 
there?’’ he replied, gazing at the blank space. | 

With arms bared and brows moist they toiled | 
all that day. Late in the after- 
noon the ‘‘difficult’’ cook, with 
her red hands on her sturdy 
hips, appeared in the door. ‘‘I 
don’t suppose there’s a thing I 
could be doing. I couldn’t be 
getting up any sooner.’’ 

Barbara caught the note of 
disappointment in the woman’s 
voice, and sinking into a high- 
backed chair, she stared at her 
thoughtfully. 

‘‘There is something—but it’s 
far too much to ask, Mary.’’ 

‘Tt ain’t,’? Mary politely but 
firmly contradicted her. 

‘*You wouldn’t—just this once 
—let great-grandmother make us 
some of her old-fashioned cakes 
for Easter—and color some 
eggs !’’ 

‘*How comes it I wouldn’t? 
She can come into my kitchen 
any time she likes, and you can 
put a rocking-chair by the win- 
dow for her. 1’ll hang my canary 
there. She’ll like that. And they 
can stay there, too.’’ 

At last it was all done. Worn 
rag rugs lay on the polished floor. 
The afternoon sun filtered 
through thin dimity curtains at 
the window. The old, rusty 
Bible lay on the table, and 
beside it was the shabby, bulg- 
ing workbasket. Potted gera- 
niums bloomed in the windows. 

At dusk the motor car rolled up to the curb. 
Neither the air nor the excitement of the ride 
had brought color to the pale cheeks of Great- 
Granny Prescott. 

The butler offered her his arm for the 
stairs. As great-granny approached her 
room the young people darted into a side 
corridor, and a moment later Mrs. Winthrop 
joined them. ; 

They wished great-granny to take her first 
look alone and unobserved. A little frightened 
at the silence, they stepped softly into the main 
hall. Great-granny stood motionless in the 
door. Then she turned, and they saw her 
radiant face. After a moment she ventured 
into the room, and moving from one object 
blessed with tender associations to another, 
touched each with caressing fingers. At last 
they seated her by the blazing fire, which the 
butler had built. 

‘*You wonderful children! How did you 
know it was very hard to wait without all 
this?’’ 

‘*Emmons knew, ’’ Barbara said, generously. 
‘‘Great-granny, dear! Those girls I told you 
about are coming up from Atlantic City for 
Easter Day, and I want them to come to see 
you. May I bring them?’’ 

‘*Great-granny, that’s only a preamble; she’s | 
getting ready to ask you the real thing,’ | 
Emmons said. 

‘*Keep still, Interference! Great-granny, 
do you feel like making us some of your 
old-time cakes, and coloring some eggs ? 
There were never any to be compared with 
yours |’? 

Mrs. Winthrop gasped, but an admonitory 
glance kept her silent. 

‘‘Why, of course I do!’? Great-granny’s 
frail shoulders lifted. ‘‘I don’t approve of 
Sunday calls as a general thing, but this once— | 
why, I shall love it!’’ 

On Easter Sunday the Winthrops dined 
together. ‘‘ Children,’’ Great - Grandmother 











| 





| Prescott asked, as they lingered over coffee, 


‘‘will you éxcuse me now? I must arrange 
the cakes on my old plates, and there’s the 
candy to be cut.’’ 

She turned from the doorway. | 

‘*This has been a wonderful anniversary,’? | 
she said. ‘‘The service this morning with | 
all of you about me was beautiful, and you’ve | 
given me back my dear, homely belongings; | 
but best of all, to-day I seem to be of some) 
use in the household.’’ She glided away to) 
the kitchen. 

Mrs. Winthrop broke the silence. ‘‘I feel | 
strangely delivered from danger,’’ she said, | 


thoughtfully. ‘‘I found the housemaids help- 
ing each other this morning. And with my 
own ears I heard the cook civilly answer the 
butler’s civil question. And since day before 
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yesterday, the laundress has ceased to threaten 
to scald the entire force. But best of all, 
granny’s spirit that was dead lives again. It 
is Easter, indeed, in the household.’’ 


The ‘SECOND-RATER”. 
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Bs OT’? Hemingway and ‘‘Beef’’ West 
had a lower-corner room in the upper 
school, and the room glittered with 

silver cups. In the evening, when the slow- 

thinking Beef was working in the study, Tot 
often gazed from cup to cup, and mentally 
reviewed the athletic triumphs of his room- 
mate. West had won so many trophies that 
he had lost interest in them; but Hemingway 
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TOT OFTEN GAZED FROM CUP TO CUP, AND 
MENTALLY REVIEWED THE ATHLETIC 
TRIUMPHS OF HIS ROOMMATE. 


kept them bright and arranged in careful order, 
so that, as he saw them from his desk, they 
began with the bronze medal for second place 
in a lower-school fifty-yard dash, and ended 
triumphantly in the big silver bowl awarded 
annually to the best all-round athlete at St. 
Jo’s School. 

During the first week of the fall term, Beef 
had taken a slight interest in the big prize—an 
interest that was decidedly pardonable, since 
he was the first who had ever won it as a fifth- 
former ; but soon its yawning depths became so 
inviting that he began to use it as an asylum 
for orphan golf balls and similar treasures. 

Tot protested, but Beef persisted. He did 
not realize that his little roommate fairly loved 
those tokens of success, because they were so 
utterly beyond his own grasp. Beef had not 
the remotest idea that Tot would almost have 
surrendered his leadership of the scholastic list 
to be able to win one small cup. For three 
years Tot Hemingway had tried for every 
team at the school in the secret hope that he 
might have his name included in St. Jo’s roll 
of fame. And now, at the beginning of his 
sixth-form year, the prospect of realizing his 
desire seemed gloomier than ever. 

For the third time that week Tot rose, crossed 


the room and emptied out the contents of the big | 


cup. He was arranging the assortment of golf 
balls, collar buttons, and other articles, when 
the door was kicked open and West came in. 

‘*Well,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘that’s over for an- 
other day! It’s a wonder I don’t chant Latin 
in my sleep !’? 

Hemingway smiled. ‘‘If you did,’’ he 
observed, ‘‘you’d wake up yelling with fright. 
Say, Beef, don’t fill the silverware with junk 
again. These things represent something. ’’ 

‘‘Of course! They represent a lot of fun.’’ 

‘*More than that. They represent St. Jo’s 
appreciation of your ability. ’’ 

‘*Go chase yourself !’’ said West, with a grin. 
‘“*They represent a bunch of good luck—that’s 
all. I’ve just posted the call for first football 
practice,’’ he added quickly. 
appoint you captain of the scrub.’’ 

‘*No, you’re not!’’ cried Hemingway. ‘I 
won’t have the fellows say you’re playing 
favorites. It’s bully of you to think of me, but 
I haven’t earned it. I’m just a second-rater.’’ 

‘*Maybe so,’’ observed West, ‘‘but I’m cap- 
tain of the eleven and what I say goes. If 
you want further authority I might be able to 
produce it from the head.’’ 


‘The head?’? gasped Hemingway. ‘‘You 


consulted the head and he says it’s all right?’’ 
‘*Well,’’ said Beef, ‘this approval was sort 
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of double-edged. I believe he observed that 
you’d act as a balance wheel for me. That 
man doesn’t credit me with much sense.’’ 

**Can you blame him ?’’ 

‘*No, but I can lick you for suggesting it,’’ 
said Beef, with a laugh, and he proceeded to 
rumple the hair and ears of his bosom friend 
until Tot begged for mercy. 

The next afternoon Hemingway went down 
to the athletic field, torn between joy and fear 
that the school would resent this first little 
honor, which had come so unexpectedly. He 
tried to edge into the scrubs’ dressing room 
unobserved ; but Stoddard spied him, and with 
a yell demanded a speech from the captain. 

*“*T can’t talk,’? Tot mumbled. ‘I’m no 
good at that or anything else. I don’t know 
why Beef gave me the place.’’ 

‘*We dol’? shouted a dozen boys, laughing. 
‘*Beef knows his business !’’ 

‘Then we’ll show him we know ours!’’ 
Hemingway cried. ‘‘I’ve been on the scrub 
three years. It’s hard, rough work, but it’s 
satisfactory work. The better we play, the 
better practice we give the eleven. This year 
we'll try to make it the best eleven ever.’’ 

‘‘And if we try hard enough,’’ Stoddard 
added, ‘‘maybe some of us will make the first. ’’ 

‘**Tot will,’’ said Dickson. 

‘*T hope so,’’ replied Hemingway. ‘‘This 
is my last chance. But our first work is to 
build up a good second. Everyone out, now; 
we’ve got to hustle from the start.’’ 

For two weeks the captain of the scrub 
worked over his eleven harder than he had 
ever worked before. At times he was discour- 
aged. Mr. Updyke could give the scrubs little 
attention, and twice their organization was 
broken—once when Stoddard was promoted to 
the first, and again when Dickson followed. 
But Tot only struggled harder. Twice during 
the third week Mr. Updyke reprimanded him 
for misplays; but the boy took the coach’s 
rebuke calmly, for he realized that he had not 
been playing his best, because he was watching 
the others, and trying to develop teamwork. 
He continued as he had begun, confident that 
he was working for the good of the majority. 
The first eleven did not complain that the 
scrubs lacked fierceness. 

One afternoon the coach detained West on 
the field. ‘‘Beef, you made a great mistake 
when you appointed Hemingway captain of 
the scrub. ’’ 

‘*T did not,’’ West replied shortly. ‘‘We’ve 
never had such a scrub, and ‘it’s all due to 
Tot’s work.’’ 

‘*Hold your horses! I’m not criticizing Tot, 
but you. His game has gone off under the 
responsibility of leading the scrubs. Nugent 
is none too sure of his bad ankle, and if he 
should be laid up we’d be in straits for a second- 
string quarter. Norton is strong, and we’ve 
got to plan for everything. I’d counted on 
Tot for sub quarter. The boy’s worked so 
hard ever since he’s been here that we ought 
to put him in the Norton game long enough to 
let him win his letters. But as he’s going 
now I’d never dare to take the chance.’’ 

West kicked a hole in the turf. ‘ Mr. 
Updyke, I’d hoped all along that we could 
give Tot that chance. The whole school wants 
him to have it. But of course he’s got to be 
in shape to warrant the move. What do you 
suggest??? 

‘Appoint a new captain of the scrubs. ’’ 

‘*T?ll do it to-morrow. ’’ 

That night he broached the subject to his 
roommate. ‘‘Tot,’’ he said, as they were get- 
ting ready for bed, ‘‘you’re going to lose your 
job.”’ 

The boy’s face turned white. ‘‘What’s the 
matter? I thought the scrub was doing pretty 
well. Aren’t we giving you work enough’ 
Maybe I can make ’em play harder to- 
morrow. ’’ 

‘*That’s just it, old boy. You’re coaching & 
lot of dubs and neglecting your own work. | 
want you in shape to jump into the first eleven. 
You can’t be a teacher and a player both. We 
need you where you are, but I’m not going to 


“I’m going to have you neglect your own chances. ’’ 


Tot began to laugh. ‘‘Beefie, you’re sv 
transparent that a blind man could see throug): 
you. Do you think I’d take my letters 
through favoritism ?’’ 

‘*Tt’s not a question of favoritism. ’’ 

‘‘Well, your loyalty to me, then. Nothin 
doing, Beef! Of course I’ll give up my ca) 
taincy, but I don’t go into the Norton gan 
unless I’m needed. And I won’t be needed. 
I’m just a second-rater. Now drop it. Good 
night!’ 

For the next two days the scrub, under th: 
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leadership of ‘‘ Biff’? Averill, struggled in vain 
to stop the attack of the first eleven. Heming- 
way worked his hardest, but although his 
playing improved, he was powerless to check 
the rout. Then, unbeknown to West and Mr. 
Updyke, he went to the head. 

The old man listened to his story in silence, 
and then rose and laid a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘' Hemingway, I believe you’re 
right. I can see what your act may mean to 
the team; also, my boy, I know how hard 
you’ve worked in athletics and what this sac- 
rifice means to you. Tell West that for once I 
see fit to go over Mr. Updyke’s head, and that 
I want him to reappoint you captain of the 
scrub. ’’ 

West was furious when Tot delivered the 
message; but the next afternoon the scrub 
was jubilant. For the first time in a week 
they scored on the eleven. Beef West was 
smiling as he went into the locker house. 
‘Kine work, fellows!’’ he said. ‘‘Keep 
this up and we’ll beat Norton to a finish.’’ 

But with his roommate Beef was quite 
different. ‘‘You’ve surely queered your- 
self with Updyke, Tot,’’ he growled, as 
they walked toward the upper school. ‘‘He 
had it all planned to give you your letters. ’’ 

‘*T suspected as much,’’ said Heming- 
way, quietly. ‘‘But we’re all working to 
beat Norton. I can do my share better 
where I am.’’ 

“You certainly pulled the scrub to- 
gether, ’’ Beef admitted reluctantly. ‘‘ They 
gave us just the work we needed to-day. 
But I still think you’re all sorts of a fool, 
and when you come to look back on it I 
don’t believe you’ll pin any medals on 
yourself for what you’ve done. ’’ 

‘*Maybe not,’’ agreed Tot. ‘‘I’ve never 
had a medal pinned on yet, you know; so 
perhaps I won’t miss one quite so much as 
I might. ”’ 

The scrub continued to improve; so did 
the eleven. Hemingway even tried two or 
three plays of his own devising, and one of 
them worked. The first eleven was quick 
to adopt it. It was the play by which they 
won the Norton game. But the originator 
of the play did not figure in it, or in the St. 
Jo’s line-up, 

Tot Hemingway rejoiced with the rest of 
the school over the victory, made a greater 
fuss than ever over his roommate, and then 
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On the wild no longer dim 
All the buds on all the trees 


At His reassuring word ; 
And the scrambling buttercup 
Must have heard. 
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He has smiled upon the hills ; 
Meadow with His breath is rife ; 


bodices 


Every little violet 
With His life. 


thrills 


IV 


entures up 


And the tomb. 


joked about your trophies 
until you don’t appreciate 
’em as we fellows do who only 
haveafew. You don’t see the point. 
Did it ever strike you how it must hurt 
to try for everyting and never win a thing?’’ 
‘*Can’t say it has. If he wants a cup let’s 
frame up something. ’’ 
‘*You’ve got it!’’ cried Stoddard. 
president of the Tennis Club, aren’t you?’’ 
‘‘What of it? If there ever was a dub at 
tennis, Tot’s it.’’ 
‘*It’s a wonder no one’s grabbed your head 
for a billiard ball,’’ sighed Archie. ‘‘ Listen 


quietly. You hold a handicap indoor tennis 
tournament pretty soon. 
caps. Tot enters.’’ 
‘*Say no more,’’ said Beef, with a broad 
grin. 


You give the handi- 





‘*Tot gets a cup unless he falls dead.’’ 


















He Himself, the Infinite, 
Was a Flower in Mary’s room, 
Once, before the awful blight, 


‘*You’re 


is going to have a spavin.’’ 
‘*Too crude,’’ vetoed Archie. 


Up the dark of centuries through, 
Through a soil of doubt and fear, 


Ever perfect, ever new, 
He is here — 


Risen in the town and mart, 
Risen in a carol’s power, 

Risen in the human heart, 
Christ, the Flower. 
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‘Mine ache a lot,’? Beef | tie. Two clean singles, following a base on balls 
declared, ‘‘and I think Bill | and an error, brought in two runs. Then the 


visitors settled down to ‘‘root out’’ the game. 
The personal remarks that came from the 


Meanwhile, Tot Hemingway proved that | visitors’ bench, coaching box, and even from the 


the sixth. When the head contracted the habit 


The ways of the head were above question. 





“NO, BUT I CAN LICK YOU FOR SUGGESTING 


IT,” SAID BEEF, WITH A LAUGH. 


But on the first night of the spring term, | again. 
Tot Hemingway had the surprise of his life. play at the home plate; one of the high-school 
Mr. Updyke called the annual mass meeting | players tried to steal home, but as he slid into 
that was to elect the president of the athletic | Stoddard, the St. Jo’s captain tagged him out. 


none of his disappointments could dull his | stand, made the head frown, but he said nothing. 
cheerfulness or make him in the least envious | A fourth-former, high in the St. Jo’s bleachers, 
of his more successful friends. When the at last boiled over, but a word from Hemingway 
members of the lower forms began to bring | quieted him; and here and there in the stands 
their disputes to him to settle, he concluded | other boys who were about to follow the fourth- 
that it was merely because he was president of | former’s example restrained themselves. 


But as the game progressed, the taunts from 


of calling upon him for his opinions on school | the visitors’ stand grew sharper. The high- 
matters, Tot did not try to explain it at all. | school nine tied the score in the fifth. 


In the 
sixth, two clean hits put St. Jo’s in the lead 
In the next inning there was a close 


Daly at once protested hotly that Stoddard 
had unfairly blocked the runner from the 
plate, and when the umpire would not allow 
his claim, went to the bench vowing venge- 
ance against the catcher. His chance came 
in the first of the eighth. After tripling, he 
started for home on an infield hit. As he 
slid into the plate he stuck his left foot into 
the air. His spikes ripped deep into Stod- 
dard’s thigh. The St. Jo’s captain rolled 
on the ground in pain. 

The head, with his lips between his teeth, 
rose, but Tot Hemingway was on the field 
ahead of him. He walked quietly up to the 
captain of the high-school team. 

‘*As president of the St. Jo’s athletic 
association,’’ he said, grimly, ‘‘I1’m going 
over the head of our captain. We won’t 
stand for that sort of thing here. We’ll 
finish this game without you.’’ 

‘*Hold on!’’ broke in the umpire. ‘‘I’m 
running this. He’s off the field. You don’t 
need to give me any lessons in my business. ’” 

‘*T wasn’t trying to. I took it for granted 
you’d rule him off the field. I just wanted 
to tell him that St. Jo’s won’t stand for 
crooked playing, and that we cancel further 
athletic relations with his school until a 
proper apology is received. ’’ 

‘“*You mean St. Jo’s drops us?’’ Daly 
faltered. 

‘*At the end of this game. 
ready to go on?’’ 

St. Jo’s won the game with runs to spare, 


Is your nine 


| That was why the whole sixth laughed in | association—the boy who presided at the exer- | but no one cared much about the minor victory. 


began to forget football, for the pond was frozen | its sleeve when the handicaps for the annual | cises on Founder’s Day, and who decided all| The chief excitement came with a manly 
over and the hockey rinks were in service. | tournament were posted—all except Heming- | mooted points that concerned athletics at the 


This year, he thought, he hada good chance to 
make the seven. 
among the forwards. 
piactice he went back to the second team to 
inake room for Barton, a new boy who prom- 


way. ‘‘Beef,’’ he said, ‘‘l always knew I was 


| ‘*Quit grieving, and win the thing, then,’’ 


|advised West. ‘‘If you prove I’m wrong, I 


school. The office had always gone to the cap- 


| Beef West, as captain of the football team, and 
| the best athlete of the school, would surely 


ised to prove the hockey sensation of the year. | won’t be overpopular with the chaps you lick.”’ | receive the honor. But when the votes were 


He made his usual clean sweep of the Christ- 
tas prizes for scholastic attainment; but ‘he 


Hemingway said no more, but went into the 
| tournament determined to do his best. That 


|counted Stoddard had three, Billy Duncan 
| seven, Beef West fourteen, and Hemingway 298. 


found in them about as much comfort as West | it was a ‘‘fixed’’ affair never entered his head, | The boy was so amazed that he did not try to 
did in his athletic trophies. Tot Hemingway | not even after he defeated West in the prelim- | check the volleys of cheers that shook the hall. 


Wanted not more books bound in tree calf, but | inary round. Beef explained that he was off 


& medal or a cup. 


w 


full part in the lively activities of the upper 
school. Had anyone told him that all St. Jo’s 
lwked up to him, he would not even have 
ta! en the trouble to laugh it off. 
‘rradually some of the more thoughtful mem- 
“rs of the sixth began to realize that Hem- 
; neway was disappointed about something. 

Beef,’? Archie Stoddard said one evening, 
“something’s wrong with Tot.” 

‘Don’t see it.?? 

“You never see anything till it hits you 


between the eyes. I do; that boy’s harboring 
« secret grief, ’? 


|hisgame. Tot just beat Stoddard, but Archie 


beat him three sets to two. That night five 
| angry sixth-formers interviewed Barton; but 


| the damage had been done and hot words could | 


| not give Tot the cup he had lost. 
| ‘* It’s no use, Beef!’’ wailed Stoddard. 
‘*Tot’s hoodooed! He can’t win anything! 
How did he take it?’’ 
‘*Sameasever. Just grins and says the best 
man won. Can’t you put him.on your nine?’”’ 
‘*He couldn’t hit a hitched balloon. 


coxswain of the crew ?’’ 


Why | 
not starve him down, and have Jim make him | 


Of course Hemingway tried for the baseball 
'nine. Not only was it his last chance to make 


Throughout the winter term he did his | had hard work in losing, and feared after every | a St. Jo’s team, but he felt that even if he could 
tk to the best of his ability and played his | poor stroke that Tot would discover the plot. | not make the nine he might be of some use 
In the finals Tot met young Barton, and Barton | 


pitching for batting practice. And he pitched 
until his arm gave out, and then had to con- 
tent himself with leading the cheering section. 

In the first ball game of the season, with a 
high school from a town near by, Tot Heming- 
way used for the first time the authority of 
the office to which he had recently been elected. 
The visiting team was, unfortunately, not above 
taking advantage of everything. Daly, its 
captain, was pugnacious and hot-headed. In 
the first inning he began to question the work 
of the umpire, and in the second was nearly put 
| out of the game for his manner of protesting a 


There was a vacant place | the limit as a tennis player, but that handicap | tain of the eleven, the captain of the nine, or the | 
But after two days of | surely proves I’m a false alarm as an athlete.’’ | captain of the crew. This year it seemed that | 


|of leaving the old school. 


apology from the high school; signed by the 
principal and the captain. 

The summer term passed quickly. The sixth- 
formers began to grow sober at the prospect 
Founder’s Day 
came long before they wanted it, and with it 
arrived ‘‘old boys,’’ parents, and friends. In 
the morning the alumni nine played St. Jo’s. 
Tot Hemingway took part—as umpire. 

In the afternoon in the track games, he made 
his last desperate effort for a cup or medal; 
but West and Billy King were too fast for him, 
and carried the field along at such a clip that 
Tot finished in the ruck. But his time came 
when the big table, glittering with prizes, was 
moved out before the grand stand. As president 
of the athletic association, it was his honorable 
duty to introduce the speaker and the girl who 
was to hand each winner his prize. Tot had 
asked Beef’s sister to undertake that duty. 

One of the famous old boys made a little 
speech before each prize was awarded, and 
then called out the name of the winner as Tot 
whispered it to him. The man then handed 
the proper cup to Miss West, who with a word 
of congratulation gave it to its new owner. 

When her brother kept reappearing to claim 
cup after cup, she began to laugh and to chaff 


“nt better quit reading novels, son, and 
8 tek to Simple things you can understand. ”’ 
I’m serious about this, Beefie. You’ve 





‘*He’s forty pounds too heavy. Could he decision at third. The crowd in St. Jo’s stand | 
win a dash in the races on Founder’s Day?’’ | was disgusted, and found it hard to keep silent. | 
‘*Not unless you and Billy broke your legs. ’’ | 


him good-naturedly. The sixth time he 
ambled up she smiled, shook her head, and 
In the third inning St. Jo’s broke through the | put the cup behind her back. The crowd was 
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quick to understand. As she kept the cup |his school and for himself. Every phase of|else I can think of. But what’s the odds? | coast, and the two men made ready to meet a 


herself and sent her brother back to his place, 
a wave of laughter and cheers greeted her. 
But a moment later her brother’s name was 
read out for the seventh time. ‘‘They’ve got 
you now,’’ said Tot, with a laugh. 
‘* Have they ?’’ she asked, with a bright smile. 


school activity is counted in determining the 
winner of the prize—athletics, scholarship, 
personal influence, manliness, and, above all, 
character. I see two or three of my old boys 
here who have that medal. ‘They are won- 
dering why I am speaking of it now instead 


| She is still sound and afloat.’’ - | summer squall. It swept across the darkened 
| *‘*J’m thankful enough for that,’’ said Jim. | water with whistling fury, passed in a few 
‘*But why did he do it? Why didn’t he set | minutes, and left sunshine in its wake. The 
the schooner afire if he wanted an excuse to schooner was hove to, and faced the squall 
abandon her ?’’ handsomely, but the old mainsail had endured 

‘*You have given me something to guess at | too much. It split with a rending sound, and 


Then, turning to her brother, she said, ‘‘I 
refuse to give you another one. You ought to act on impulse, in spite of contrary reports.’’ 
be ashamed of yourself. You’ve an armful,| There was a ripple of laughter from the old 
and here’s Mr. Hemingway without one. I’m boys. The head drew a small box from his 
going to give this to him.”’ | pocket and handed it to Miss West. ‘‘I ask 
She held it out to Tot. Foran instant his face you,’’ he said, ‘‘to give the school medal to 
was red, and then he laughed. ‘‘I’m sorry, but | onewho has proved his every right to it, who has 
I can’t take it. I’ve never won anything.’’ | shown by his life here that he puts others before 
‘+7’m sorry, too, ’’ she replied quickly, handing _ himself, but who in reality leads them all.’’ 
it to her brother. ‘‘Are there many more?’’ He hesitated a second before announcing the 
‘‘Only the cup for the all-round athlete, ’’ said | name of the winner, and in that instant the girl 
Tot. ‘‘Stay here, Beefie, and take it now.”’ | read in his eyes the answer to her unspoken 
There was so little surprise in West’s win- | question. With ajoyous smile she turned to Tot. 
ning the cup again that the cheering was only| ‘‘I don’t need to be told the name of the 
perfunctory, and people began to rise. But sud- | winner of the best of all the prizes, ’’ she said. 
denly the head stepped to the side of the table. | ‘‘I’ve tried to give you one before, but this 
‘‘Just a moment, my friends!’’ he called, | one you have to take, Mr. Hemingway.’’ 
and instantly the crowd became quiet. ‘‘Here| The head smiled and held out his hand to 
at St. Jo’s we have a prize that we consider | Tot, who stood speechless with amazement. 
the prize of all prizes—the school medal. It is | **You’ve won your medal,’’ he said. ‘‘If you 
awarded to the boy who has done the most for | question the award just listen to the cheers. ’’ 
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In Nine Chapters STALK 

APT. Peter Harkness let his - FATNESS 
& towboat drift as close as he Fall Na 

dared to the smoke-wrapped ‘. : 
schooner Surprise; he expected every moment! There a curious group from the tug at once 
to see the flames leap through the hatches. | surrounded it. The tub smelled like a kettle 
Jim Newhall stood utterly dejected. The of tar. It contained fragments of tarred rope, 
sympathy of the men round him made the hickory chips, oakum, articles of clothing, and 
sight of the burning schooner harder to 
bear than if he had been alone. 

‘*Please don’t waste any more time on 
my account, Captain Harkness, ’’ he said, 
with a brave attempt to smile. ‘‘A fellow 
that goes to sea has to learn to take hard 
knocks. This was my first voyage as 
master, and —’’ 

‘‘Don’t say a word, son. I’ve had my 
own share of cross-eyed luck. But we 
won’t go away just yet. There’s some- 
thing about this bonfire that I can’t 
fathom. Look at it now.’’ 

The clouds of black smoke had sud- 
denly diminished. They no longer rolled 
and eddied as high as the masts. The 
color of the smoke had changed to gray, 
and through it they could see the schooner 
as if through a fog. The fire could not have 
burned itself out for lack of fuel, for the 
hold of the vessel was packed with hickory 
cordwood, and her hull was built of oak 
and pine. 

‘*It beats me!’’ cried Captain Hark- 
ness. ‘‘She’sa tinder box from end to end. 
It can’t be that the sea has flooded her 
out, for she hasn’t begun to sink.’’ 

He let the tug move nearer, until they 
could see that the Surprise had not suf- 
fered the slightest damage above decks. 
Even the frames of her open hatches were 
uncharred. Every rope was in its place. 
Captain Harkness rubbed his red head 
with both hands. 

‘‘It was hopeless, I tell you!’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘And now the smoke is dying 
out so fast that in another ten minutes you 
can hop aboard this bewitched schooner 
of yours. Of course I’ll wait. You couldn’t | battered paint cans, which the hose had wetted 
drag me away from a mystery as big as this | down before they were burned beyond identi- 
with a six-inch hawser.’’ | fication. Evidently the ingenious Capt. Edward 
So calm was the sea that the tug nosed up | Kennedy had concocted a mixture of materials 
to the schooner’s quarter, and Jim Newhall | that should produce a most villainous and 
jumped for her deck. The planking was not | extraordinary volume of smoke without setting 
even hot to the touch. He ran to the nearest | fire to the schooner. 
hatch, but the vapor drove him back, coughing; ‘‘ Let me duck under and explore some 
and sneezing. He tried to look into the cabin, | more,’’ said Captain Harkness. ‘You might 
but the room was still dim with smoke. think that gay old jailbird had learned to make 

‘*It is more of a riddle than ever!’’ these infernal smoke pots from the Chinese 
shouted to Captain Harkness. pirates. One tub couldn’t account for the 
dreamed we saw her burning.’’ blooming, belching voleano that we saw.’’ 

*‘T could have sworn to it, son. Let me} He returned from the hold with a large sheet 
stretch a line of hose into that fore hatch and | of zinc and three iron pails, which had been 
satisfy my rampageous curiosity. ’’ used for the same purpose. By this time Jim 

The brawny deck hand, McDevitt, aimed | was able to make his way into the cabin. The 
the nozzle, and the steam pump sent a sizzling | pirates had stuffed the Franklin grate with 
stream of salt water into the hold. Soon Jim| similar combustibles, and had stopped the 
and the captain, who had joined him on the | chimney pipe tight. He doused the mess with 
deck of the schooner, could poke their heads water, and soon a languid breeze fanned the 
over the edge of the coaming. The tiers of | sooty smoke through the windows and open 
cordwood were as clean and fresh as when | skylight. Just then Captain Harkness called 
they had been loaded in Blue Harbor. to him to look into the galley. 

‘*What kind of a Flying Dutchman are you?’’ The spotless domain of Miss Ophelia Whid- 
exclaimed Captain Harkness. ‘‘I begin to! den was a sight to make that unfortunate 
believe there is no schooner at all.’’ | woman weep. It was here that Captain Ken- 

“She had a respectable reputation until I| nedy had planned to finish his artistic job. 
took her,’’ said Jim, with a laugh. ‘‘I guess | Beside the stove stood a small keg of tar that 
I’ll rammage below and find out a few things.’’ | was almost empty ; stuffed into the keg was a 

He dropped into the reeking hold and, al- | pair of Jim’s white duck trousers, which looked 
though choking and gasping for breath, crept as if they had been stirred round in the tar 
a few feet aft of the hatch opening. By | with a stick. 
the light of his lantern, he saw a small heap| ‘‘He probably sighted the big steamer that 
of embers that still glowed and emitted choking | took him off, and was pushed for time to stoke 
fumes. Retreating, he sang out for the hose up this last batch of goods,’’ said Captain 
nozzle, and quenched what was left of the| Harkness. ‘‘Well, this little packet of yours 
peculiar patch of fire. Then he crawled nearer, | looks more like a smoked ham than anything 


of this evening, as usual. But sometimes I do 
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until he could make out a galvanized- 
iron washtub, which he dragged back 
to daylight. ° ‘ 
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Jim 
‘*T guess we 





for a month of Sundays. As we figured it out, 
he was afraid of being overhauled and caught 
in this dead calm. It upset his plans. He 
thought it was time to quit the Surprise. So 
far, so good. Then he fixed all these elegant 
smoke pots, and touched them off when he 
| Saw a steamer that was likely to land him a 
| considerable distance away from here. It 
fooled me, and that’s going some. The steamer 
took him and his crew off in a hurry, and 
pegged along on her course. But why did he 
go to all this trouble to fake a fire at sea? A 
match and the kerosene can would have done 
the trick in three seconds. He didn’t spare 
the schooner because he was fond of you.’’ 

At that moment the mate of the tug impa- 
tiently yanked the whistle cord. The captain 
hurried aft. This was all very entertaining, 
but he had urgent business elsewhere. With 
one leg over the rail, he shouted to Jim: 

‘*You are more fun than a circus, but I’m 
not hired to amuse myself with stowaways and 
trick schooners! Hold on! I can’t leave you 
here alone. What about it?’’ 

‘*Tf you could spare me one man I could 
work the Surprise into Boston, sir. If not, 
T’ll wait till something else comes along. ’’ 

Captain Harkness gripped the big deck hand, 
McDevitt, by the back of the neck, and heaved 
him to the schooner’s deck. 
| ‘*Go to it, you wild Irishman!’’ he thun- 
dered. ‘‘You’re a personal loan from me. 
Captain Newhall may not thank me, but you’re 
the best I can give him in a hurry.’’ 

MeDevitt grinned, and waved farewell to his 
shipmates. The tug backed away, and then 
foamed at full speed to the disabled Falmouth. 





THE BELLS ON THE REINS TINKLED AS UNCLE ANDREW SMART OBEDIENTLY 
BROKE INTO A GALLOP. 


‘**T cannot blame the ould man for dilly-dallyin’ 
a bit to investigate this comical smoke wagon, ’’ 
said McDevitt. ‘'’Twas a timptation to 
switch annyone from the path of duty.’’ 

‘*He went off in such a tearing hurry that I 
forgot to send a message to my partners,’’ 
anxiously replied Jim. ‘‘Captain Harkness 
might have got track of them at the United 
States marshal’s office. ’’ 

‘Ye had much on your mind, and the ould 
man is sudden when he moves. We may beat 
| him into Boston at that. The Falmouth will 
| tow hard, for she loads deep. Will we get the 
smokehouse under way ?’’ 

Jim let him take the wheel, and made a 
hasty survey of the cabin and stateroom. The 
vagabonds had helped themselves to clothes, 
shirts, and shoes. They had tossed the empty 
‘tin cash box into a corner. Jim ransacked 
|the desk, and was glad to find the papers 

and letters that established his identity and 
the ownership of the schooner. Miss Ophelia 
| Whidden’s canary bird was missing, cage and 
jall. Jim could not believe that Kennedy or 
| his men had cared to take it with them. Per- 
| haps it had died, and one of them had tossed 
| the cage overboard. McDevitt called him on 
| deck to say, with a sweep of his arm: 

| ‘*Would ye cock your eye at the clouds 
yonder? ’Tis so mortal hot that a thunder- 
| shower is apt to waltz along at anny minute 
| wid a capful of wind in it. The ould man 
| will have his hands full to snatch the Fal- 
| mouth offshore if it blows up ugly.’’ 

| **We had better look for sea room ourselves, ’’ 
| replied Jim. ‘‘These Cape Cod shoals are bad 
| neighbors. ’’ 

| The Surprise was headed away from the 





| 








in a moment the wind whipped it into ragged 
streamers. With it went the hope of a quick 
passage to Boston. 

‘*Now ye will have to take a tow, I’m 
thinkin’,’’ said the rueful deck hand. ‘‘The 
two of us wasn’t able to handle the canvas 
quick enough to save it.’’ 

‘*We’ll have to get along somehow with a 
jury rig, and keep on going,’’ said Jim. 

‘*T’m in no hurry at all, Captain Newhall. 
This romancin’ round the high seas in your 
comfortable box of a smoke factory pleases me. 
But how about thim partners of yours that 
was threatened wid jail?’’ 

Jim had no answer to that. His one thought 
had been to recover the schooner. If the main- 
sail had held together he might have sailed into 
Boston harbor in less than twenty-four hours 
after his departure from it. Now the Surprise 
might be tediously plodding along for several 
days. His comrades would look for him in vain. 

MeDevitt was a cheerful companion, with 
the strength and activity of two men. He 
found a gallon of white paint, which Ken- 
nedy’s erew had overlooked, and spent his 


| spare time in freshening the cabin, which was 
| coated with soot. Jim fretted and walked the 


deck, a prey to anxiety. 

But it seemed as if fortune had determined 
to be kinder to The Blue Harbor Trading 
Company, for the weather held fair and the 
wind was gentle. The Surprise limped round 
the Cape, and at last made the port of Prov- 
incetown. Jim went ashore, and sent this 
telegram to Capt. Freeman Blair: 

Voyage delayed. Will write. Notify my folks, 
also Marvin’s. Wire here if necessary. 

Jim had carefully worded the message 
after a discussion with McDevitt. ‘‘Do 
not show your hand if ye can help it,’’ 
McDevitt advised. ‘‘ Your troubles is 
nobody’s business but your own, and why 
should ye give them away at home until 
you’re sure you’re whipped ?’’ 

Captain Blair replied with surprising 
promptness : 

All well. Began to worry when arrival not 
reported. Hope nothing serious caused de- 
lay. Trunkett Badger sends love. 

Then Billy Marvin and Andrew Smart 
and Miss Ophelia Whidden had not dis- 
closed their plight, and of course they had 
not yet returned to Blue Harbor. Where 
in the world were they now? That was 
Jim’s next problem. It was impossible 
that, unaided, they could have overcome 
the evidence that showed them to be the 
guilty crew of the Mohawk. Jim decided 
to send no more telegrams from Province- 
town. He would make sail for Boston, and 
there try to trace his ill-starred partners. 
MeDevitt suggested that the schooner be 
laid alongside a wharf as soon as possible. 

‘¢ *Tis best to tie her har-rd and fast ina 
safe place, for she is rightly named Sur- 
prise,’’ said he. ‘‘A skittish ould coaster 
she is for her age, and ye should keep an 
eye on her.’’ 

Early the next morning they worked the 
schooner into Boston harbor. Jim drove a 
bargain with the captain of a small tug, 
and was towed to a berth in Cambridge- 
port. Then he hastened to find the dealer 
in cordwood to whom the cargo was con- 
signed. McDevitt departed to rejoin Capt. 

Peter Harkness, after fervently assuring his 
shipmate that he would sign with him for a 
voyage at any time. 

The wood merchant was a quiet man, who 
wasted no time in idle talk. Jim briefly men- 
tioned that he had lost part of his deckload, 
ripped the mainsail to tatters, and arrived in 
port without a crew. The merchant was not 
at all excited. Such episodes were in the day’s 
work of the coasting trade. 

‘“*Crew quit you?” said he. ‘*Then you 
can’t undertake to discharge the cargo your- 
self. Captain Blair wrote me that you would 
put it on the wharf.’’ 

“That was my agreement, and we figured 
the freight per cord on that basis,’’ replied 
Jim. ‘‘Here is what I suggest. I didn’t col- 
lect the freight money from Captain Blair 
before sailing. I told him to keep it, so that 
I could draw on him if,I should happen to 
need it before going back to Blue Harbor. 
Can’t I put a draft through your bank? He 
will honor it, of course. Then I can settle 
with you for unloading, pay the tug that 
fetched me to the wharf, and have the balance 
to refit my vessel. ’’ 

‘Step round to the bank with me,’’ the 
merchant said, ‘‘and we’ll fix up a draft. You 
ean have the cash on it at once. You’re an 
enterprising youngster. What are your plans’ 
Going back to Blue Harbor from here?’’ 

‘*Not if I can help it. As soon as I can 


ship a crew I want to find a cargo.’’ 

‘‘Not so easy for a small schooner, Captain 
Newhall. ’’ 

Jim found that to settle his bills and buy 
a new mainsail would again bring The Blue 
Harbor Trading Company to the edge of 
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bankruptey, but that seemed a matter of minor 
importance. With a bold front he presented 
himself at the office of the United States mar- 
shal as a lawful master of a perfectly respect- 
able schooner, with his papers in his pocket. 
A clerk informed him that the Mohawk party 
had been promptly surrendered to the sheriff 
of Guilford County, Connecticut, who had 
taken them to Morton’s Cove. 

‘‘Did the Boston newspapers print any pic- 
tures of them?’’ anxiously inquired Jim. 

‘*Not that I remember. The reporters tried 
to interview them, but they kept very mum.” 

‘‘Have you heard what happened to them at | 
Morton’s Cove?’’ 

‘*Held in heavy bail, I believe. The Fed- 
eral government will show a livelier interest 
in them after they have served their sentences 
in Connecticut. ’’ 

Jim blinked, and turned a trifle pale. 
took the next train that left for 
Morton’s Cove. Arriving there 
in the afternoon, he learned from 
a lounging native that ‘‘the holy 
terror of a woman was cooking 
at the Follinsbee place.’’ Jim 
waited to hear no more. Fifteen 
minutes later he was passing at 
a dogtrot through a massive stone 
gateway of the splendid estate. 
Then he halted in his tracks. 
Across the wide lawn moved a 
stooping, grizzled man with the 
gait of a seafarer. He pulled a 
small wooden cart, in which sat 
a child who drove him with a 
pair of pink reins. The bells on 
them tinkled as he obediently 
broke intoa gallop. It was oUnee 
Andrew Smart. 

Jim’s mouth hung open. But 
something drew his eye away 
from that spectacle to a large 
brick garage at some distance 
from the house. Near the open 
door stood a touring car of im- 
posing dimensions, which a youth 
in overalls was washing with a 
sponge. ‘‘ Billy Marvin, able sea- 
man!’? murmured Jim. ‘‘Now 
what does all this mean ?’’ 

At that moment Uncle Andrew 
caught sight of his skipper, and 
came galloping across the lawn; 
he gave an excellent imitation of 
a runaway, and the child in the 
cart cried, ‘‘Whoa, horsie, you’ll 
spill me out!’’ Then a wild yell 
arose from the garage, and Billy 
Marvin bounded across the turf. 
The reunion was tumultuous. 
With all three talking at once, 
explanations were difficult. The 
infant in the cart beat Uncle 
Andrew’s legs with a whip. j 

‘*There, now, Horatio junior!’’ he pro- 
tested. ‘‘You just turn me out to pasture for 
a few minutes and I promise to whittle you | 
another boat to sail.’’ 

‘So you found the Surprise?’’ said Billy 
Marvin. ‘*We didn’t know what to do —’’ 

‘“‘But what have you done? Horatio Fol- | 
linsbee is the man whose silverware you stole !?’ | 

‘Certainly! After he went bail for us —’’ | 

‘“He did what ?”” | 

‘*Put up six thousand dollars in order to get | 
some of Miss Ophelia’s plain home cooking. | 
He is daffy on doughnuts, and sighs for pies 
like his mother used to make —’? 

‘‘Whew! She must feel flattered. That) 
may account for her, but — 

‘‘But not for us, Jim. The sheriff turned 
us adrift on our beam ends. We were bound 
to wait as long as we could, in the hope of 
hearing from you. Every man’s hand was 
against us. We slept in barns, and tramped 
all day, looking for jobs. For ten miles round 
Morton’s Cove they spotted us as the Mohawk 
burglars. Uncle Andrew was dead game, but 
he finally suggested that we have a session 
with Miss Ophelia, and beg her for a square 
nial and some good advice. She had been 
worrying herself sick about us —’’ 

Uncle Andrew had heard enough to inter- 
‘pt: **While we were telling our sorrows to 
Miss Ophelia, I was unfortunate enough Yo 
set acquainted with little Horatio junior, aged 

ree years, goin’ on four. He took an awful 

‘ney to me, same as the children in our vil- 
James. I’m patient with ’em and get 

terested in their games. Nothing would do 
‘it Horatio junior must have me to play with. 

) his father put me under bonds, same as he 

d Miss Ophelia, to stay here all summer. ’’ 

‘You mean he’ll surrender you to the sheriff 

you leave the job. What about Billy ?”’ 

‘He made me wash one of his cars, and 

‘ed the way I did it. He said a sailor was 

* very man for the job,’’ dolefully answered 
‘liam, ‘*They learn how to keep things 

‘an. So he grabbed me, and here I am, and 
hate it. But it’s better than being in jail. 
‘rt. Follinsbee has certainly found a way to 

ep his hired help from leaving him. ’? 

‘But I have the schooner and no crew!”’ 

urted Jim. 

‘Put up six thousand dollars, and maybe you 
‘n get your crew,’’ said Billy. ‘‘Mr. Horatio 
“ollinsbee has all hands lashed to the mast.’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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a few months with his older 
brother, who had filed a homestead claim on 160 
acres of Oregon pine near Cape Perpetua. Jim 
Harding was a skillful hunter and fisherman, 
and to make a living he worked with a gill net 
during the salmon run, and in the winter 


game commission had hired him to kill the sea 


PICKING UP ONE OF THE HEAVY, UNOPENED MUSSELS, HE 
THREW IT WITH ALL HIS POWER AT THE SEA LION. 


lions in the cape waters. The salmon run had 
been short for several seasons, and the fisher- 
men and canners had made many complaints. 
They declared that the sea lions that inhabited 
the mouths of the rivers were destroying great 
numbers of the salmon, and that the huge 
creatures frequently got into their nets and 
did a great deal of damage. 

At first lion hunting was exciting sport for 
young Miner Harding, and he rarely failed to 
| accompany his brother on the daily expeditions 
to the rocks at the mouths of the rivers; but 
long before the summer was over he grew tired 


| of killing the creatures, and often remained 


behind at the shack. On such occasions he 
usually went down to the beach, where he 
fished, searched for agates, or opened mussels 
for the pearls he often found in them. 

One morning when Jim was starting on a 
trip across the cape, Miner told him that he 
was going to the beach to fish for sea trout, 
and also to explore a cave, the entrance of 
which he had seen a few days before from the 
trail over the cliffs. 

‘*All right,’’ said Jim. 
the tide. 

Miner laughed at the warning, for he felt 
fully able to take care of himself in any situa- 
tion. When Jim had gone, he cleared away 
the breakfast dishes, and then went down 
through the sand to the beach; he took with 
him only a fishline and a small hatchet with 
which to pry mussels from the rocks. 

The tide was very low that morning. Young 
Harding had never seen so much of the beach 
exposed. Baiting his hook with the flesh of a 


‘*But look out for 


mussel, he swung the lead sinker over his head 


and cast it far out into the breakers. 

The fish, however, were not biting. In the 
course of an hour or two he caught only one 
worthless squawfish. At last he reeled in the 
line with disgust, picked up the hatchet, and 
set out in search of the cave. 

After he had gone a mile, he came to a jut- 


ting tongue of rock; he scrambled over it, and | 


descended to a narrow strip of hard sand that 
ran back between two steep walls to the face 
of the cliff, and that formed a sort of miniature 
eafion that grew narrower and deeper as it 
ran back from the sea. At the other end was 


| | the opening of the cave that he had determined | 


| to explore. When he approached the opening 


| closer he found that it was a vertical slit in | 


| the face of the cliff about eight feet high and 
| not over half as wide. Harding stepped through 


HEN Miner Harding | 
was eighteen years 
old he went to spend | 


That summer the state fish and | 


| hatchet in hand, Harding moved back to the 


| of the boy, and halting in the entrance, stared 


| den inhabited. At last Harding became tired 


Old Perpetua is a regular mantrap.’’ | 
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ever learned that a sea lion had held him 
prisoner. In spite of his predicament, he 
laughed. 

The laugh froze on his lips, and for the first 
time in his life he thrilled with fear, for round 
the flippers of the sea lion and along the edge 
of the wall he saw, creeping up the shelving 
floor of the passageway, a damp line. The 
tide was coming in! The gully outside was 
already awash. Each succeeding wave was 
breaking higher and higher. Even now, if he 
were outside, he would not find it easy to 
reach a point of safety. He was trapped! 

The next wave broke over the sea lion’s flip- 
pers. Harding desperately searched his mind 
for a wayof escape. His glance happened to fall 
on the log of driftwood, ten feet or more over- 
head, and he thrilled with sudden hope. The 
log was above the high-water mark. If he could 
get up to it, he could perch there in safety. 

Turning to the corner of the cave directly 
below one end of the log, he fell to work furi- 
ously with the hatchet to hack through the 
mussel shells and make steps in the rock. 
Luckily the walls here sloped slightly back- 
ward and were rough with knobs of hard rock 
that projected from the softer matrix. 

The rock soon blunted the soft steel of the 
hatchet, and Harding made slow progress. 
After he had cut the first holes his task became 
much harder; for in order to eut steps higher 
up, he had to stand in the first holes, cling to 
the wall with one hand, and wield the hatchet 
with the other. The sharp edges of the mussel 
shells to which he clung cut his hands badly, 
and the salt from the beards of the mussels 
caused the wounds to smart. 

Several times he slipped back to the floor of 
the cave, but the sight of the water now wash- 
ing continually into the cave past the sea lion 
drove him back to his task. At last he was 
able to hook the head of the hatchet over the 
old pine trunk. Would it hold his weight, he 
wondered. He pulled strongly against the log. 
It creaked, gave an inch, and then jammed. 

Harding cut another hole a little higher in 
the wall. Then stepping into that, he let go 
the face of the rock, grasped the log with both 
hands, and swung himself up on it. The log 
held; he was safe. 

His position was far from comfortable, how- 
ever, for the log was so near the roof that he 
had to crouch. Determined to ease his posi- 
tion, he hitched himself gingerly along toward 
the middle of the log, where the roof was 
higher. He would have done better to remain 
|at the end, however, for the old pine trunk 
was rotten at its heart, and Harding’s weight 
at the middle was too great a strain upon it. 
With a splintering crack it broke square, and 
amid a shower of rotten wood, the two pieces 
feli, and tumbled the boy to the sand below. 

He picked himself up, little hurt but in 
| despair. The sea lion had roused at the dis- 
turbance, and was again swaying its head 
slowly from side to side. Fearing another 
rush, Harding bent over to seize the hatchet, 
which was half buried in the rotten wood, 
and noticed beside it his match safe. It had 
dropped from his pocket when he fell. 

At the sight of the matches and the rotten 
wood a scene of the early summer flashed into 
his mind. Jim and he had smoked a chicken- 
thieving raccoon from the hollow of a rotten 
stump. He remembered that Jim had said, 
‘*There’s nothing like smoke to bring a varmint 
from its hole.’’ Perhaps he could smoke out 
the sea lion. Here was the dry and rotten 
wood. To be sure, he himself would run the 
risk of smothering; but he decided to take 
that chance rather than to wait for the sea to 
creep higher and higher. 

Snatching an armful of splinters, Harding 
heaped them in the centre of the cave, touched 
a match to them, and waited. The old, dry 
wood caught fire at once, and lighted weirdly 
every nook and cranny of the cave. 

When the fire had bitten well into the wood, 
he threw upon it an armful of the rotten heart 
of the beam. Instantly a dense cloud of smoke 
rose to the roof and began rapidly to fill the 
grotto. Harding cast himself at full length 
upon thé sand and watched the thick vapor 
circle downward toward the passageway. 
Soon it was pouring through, and enveloping 
the sea lion in its blinding fog. The boy 
began to choke; he could not stand the smoke 
much longer. The sea lion was gasping and 
blowing, and suddenly Harding heard it splash 
madly backward through the water in the 
passageway. Picking up.a burning brand to 
use as a weapon, the boy, with his head reel- 
ing, dashed after it. 

In a moment he was out in the bright sun- 
light. Far down the gully the frightened 
creature was making all haste toward the open 
sea. 

As Harding leaned against the cliff and 
drank in the clear air, a great wave rolled up 
the narrow channel and swept into the cave. 
As it surged out again he saw that it carried 
with it the charred embers of the fire. He 
had kindled it just in time! 

On the next wave Harding swam out to a 
low place in the wall of the channel, caught 
a streamer of seaweed, and dragged himself to 
safety upon a projecting knob. He made his 
He had killed dozens of the creatures, and had | way slowly and painfully up the side of the 
always held them in the greatest contempt. | cliff, and then, with a thankful heart, took 
| He could imagine Jim’s jokes, if his brother | the trail to the shack. 


We 


the slit, and found himself in 
a dark, damp chamber, carved 
in the cliff by the wear of 
centuries of wind and tide. 
When his eyes had grown accustomed to the 
darkness, he saw that the cave was large and 
almost square; its walls were fifteen or twenty 
feet high; the floor was clean, white sand, 
and above it arched a dome-shaped roof. Near 
the roof Harding was surprised to see, tightly 
jammed in one corner of the cave, a small 
driftwood log, twenty feet 
or more long and about 
six inches in diameter. He 
guessed that years before 
some winter storm had 
driven it into the cave, 
and had wedged it there 
high and dry above ordi- 
nary tide water. The 
dripping walls of the cave, 
from the floor to the high- 
water mark, were covered 
with enormous mussels. 
Thinking that such huge 
shellfish would be likely to 
contain pearls that he 
eould add to his collec- 
tion, Harding pried a 
tangled cluster of them 
from the wall. Then he 
sat down in the sand and 
began to open them; he 
was soon so deeply en- 
grossed in the work that 
he did not notice how 
quickly the time passed. 
Several hours went by. 
Harding, still working 
busily, had pried from the 
wall and opened a large 
number of shells, when 
he heard a peculiar sound 
just outside the cave—the 
sound of some heavy body 
being dragged over the 
sand. Suddenly a shadow 
fell across fhe opening, 
and Harding, looking up, 
saw that the ugly head | 
and huge brown body of 
an enormous sea lion com- 
pletely blocked the pas- 
sageway. The beast was 
as large as an Ox. 
Springing to his feet, 


far wall of the cave. The sea lion caught sight 


stupidly at him with large, round, fishy eyes. 
Its snout was covered with stiff, black bristles, 
and its body gave off a strong fishy odor. 

Although Harding knew that on land sea 
lions are generally slow and clumsy, he did 
not wish to come to close quarters with this 
fellow, for its sharp jaws suggested that they 
could cut off an arm as neatly as they could 
sever the body of a salmon. With his back 
against the wall, the boy awaited the beast’s 
next move; he determined that the moment 
the creature should enter the cave a little 
farther, he would dash round it and out at the 
entrance. 

He waited anxiously. Five minutes passed. 
The sea lion made no move either to enter 
farther or to retreat, but, still blocking the 
entrance, stared at the boy with a comical ex- 
pression of curiosity and surprise. Undoubtedly 
the big seal was much astonished to find its 


of waiting, and decided to take the offensive. 
Brandishing the hatchet and shouting, he ad- 
vanced. He hoped that he could frighten the 
creature enough to make it draw back out of 
the entrance; but the beast stood its ground, 
and merely raised its body upon its foreflippers, 
bared its teeth, and swayed its head slowly 
from side to side. 

When the boy was six feet away from the 
sea lion, he halted. The light hatchet was vir- 
tually useless as a weapon against that tough 
hide and hard skull. He bitterly regretted 
that he had not brought his rifle. 

Picking up one of the heavy, unopened mus- 
sels at his feet, he threw it with all his power 
at the sea lion. The missile thudded harm- 
lessly against the brute’s fat side, and served 
only to rouse the creature’s anger. Suddenly 
it lunged forward. The boy turned, slipped, 
and fell headlong; the beast’s jaws snapped 
perilously near his legs. He scrambled to his 
feet and ran back to the rear wall again. 
There he made ready to dash round the sea 
lion if it should advance again; but the beast 
sidled crabwise back to its former position, | 
| whence it again stared at him with that stupid 
| expression of surprise and curiosity. | 

Harding began to feel indescribably foolish. | 
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[THE UNIVERSAL EASTER WISH | 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OU will never ‘‘get there’’ if you are con- 
tent just to ‘‘get by.’’ 
He who fears to Suffer here, 
Suffers overmuch from Fear. 
HE Easter serenades to which a recent 
article on ‘‘Music’’ on this page alluded, 
are not wholly a thing of the past. In the 
Tyrol, at least, they survive. On the evening 
before Easter Sunday, bands of Tyrolese, 
whose singing is famous the world over, trav- 
erse the valleys with their guitars, and the 
people throng to the doors to join in the 
choruses. 








HE German government is using Esper- 

anto, probably the best of the invented 
‘universal’? languages, to spread the German | 
propaganda in neutral countries. Official com- | 
munications, speeches of the Kaiser, and a} 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Truth about the 
War,’’ have already been published in Esper- 
anto, and sent by German Esperantists to 
their correspondents abroad. 


N London, as in other cities, fashionable 

neighborhoods decay, and after being for a 
time the haunt of lodgers, gain a new pros- 
perity as the homes of business. When such 
a neighborhood needs a new schoolhouse, the 
city erects what is known as a ‘‘short-life 
school’’—a building that will last for about 
twenty years, and that can then be profitably 
pulled down for the value of the material in it. 


AST month the sale of opium and all 
allied drugs fell under Federal regulation. 
Hitherto many states have had drug laws, 
but the new statute, which regulates both 
interstate traffic and local sales, should prove 
more effective. Druggists must have a special 
license, may sell only on a physician’s pre- 
scription, and must keep an inventory of 
stock and a record of sales for the inspection 
of Federal officers. 





pte who are studying Cesar should find 
their interest quickened in the story of 
the Gallic wars, for the battle grounds along 
the Aisne—the ancient Axona—are the same 
as those on which Cesar and his Roman 
legions fought the northern peoples. The| 
French officers have found that the ‘‘Com- | 
mentaries’’ still make a practical textbook on | 
strategy, with many lessons that apply to 
warfare in the region. 
— of the native Indian troops who are | 
quartered in England awaiting their turn 
at the front are a constant source of wonder to | 
the provincial, untraveled Englishman. The 
Sikhs never touch tobacco in any form; the 
Kangra people drink infusions of it. Some. 
sects will throw away a kettleful of food if a/| 
curious English eye has looked too closely at | 
it, and so contaminated it. Taking care of 
Indian troops away from home is a heart- 
breaking job for the sutler. | 
| 


ROM the bed of the Muskegon River, in | 

western Michigan, men are bringing up 
treasures worth the traditional king’s ransom. 
They are the logs, millions of feet of them, 
that were crowded into the muddy bottom a 
generation ago, when the lumbermen were | 
stripping the forests of the region, with little 
regard to waste. The man who bought the 
rights to the logs has recovered fifty thousand 
of them in the past two years, as sound as 
the day they were cut; and that is known to 
be only a small part of those that are awaiting | 
salvage. 





PAIN perhaps has fewer trees than any 

other large country in Europe—a fact that 
the government views with concern. Arbor 
Day has been observed in Spain since 189s, | 
and the results have been so satisfactory that | 
the King has just issued an order making the | 
annual celebration of Arbor Day obligatory in | 
every city and township. The American con- 
sul general at Barcelona reports that the pub- | 
lic takes a lively interest in the matter. He) 


influence in extending the wooded area of the 
country. 
& & 


NOT A BLOCKADE. 


HE measure of reprisal that Great 
Britain announces in reply to the decla- 
ration of a ‘‘war zone by Germany,’’ 


‘is, like the German threat, new in warfare, 


and limits the rights of neutrals in a way 
previously unknown. 

It bears a close resemblance to a blockade, 
but the government carefully avoids using the 


_word ‘‘blockade,’’ for it undertakes neither 
to enforce all the exclusions that belong to a 
‘true blockade, nor to observe the requirements 
|of the two international agreements on the 


subject of blockades—the Declaration of Paris 
and the Declaration of London. 

A true blockade is such an investment of a 
seaport or a line of coast as prevents all 
vessels from entering or leaving it. It is 
impartially applied to the shipping of all 
nations. The Declaration of Paris, adopted in 
1856, requires that a blockade, to be recognized 
by a neutral, shall be effective; that is, that 
it shall be maintained by a force sufficient to 
prevent access to the blockaded port. Our 
government did not subscribe to the declara- 
tion until after the beginning of the Civil War, 
and then the signatory powers virtually refused 
to admit us to the bargain, and at the same 
time insisted that the blockade of the Confed- 
erate ports was not valid until it was thor- 
oughly effective. f 

The Declaration of London, adopted in 1909, 
has never become binding, because the govern- 


| ments that agreed to it did not exchange ratifi- 
| eations. Nevertheless Great Britain announced 


early in the war that it would observe the 
rules therein laid down, with certain modifica- 
tions that it noted. Among the exceptions 
none related to blockading. 

The declaration contains twenty-one para- 
graphs defining the law of blockade. They 
furnish abundant reason why Great Britain 
does not say ‘‘ blockade’’ in plain terms. 
There are several rules that it would be most 
inconvenient for the British government to 
adopt at the present time, because they would 
interfere with the ultimate object of the retali- 
atory measure; that is, to prevent trading 
with Germany through neutral ports. We need 
cite only paragraphs eighteen and nineteen: 

‘18. The blockading forces must not bar 
access to neutral ports or coasts. 

‘19. Whatever may be the ulterior destina- 
tion of a vessel or of her cargo, she cannot be 
captured for breach of blockade, if, at the 
moment, she is on her way to a non-blockaded 
port. ” 

As we have noted, Great Britain obviously 
intends to bar access to neutral. ports in all 
eases in which it suspects that vessels are 
really trading with Germany ; and it also pro- 
poses to capture vessels bound to non-blockaded 
ports if the cargo is intended ultimately for its 
enemies. 

So. England does not call its action a ‘‘block- 
ade’’; and so the rules of the Declaration of 
London do not govern it. But since England 
by this action accords less freedom to neutral 
trade than a true blockade gives, and since it 
assumes more control over navigation and 
commerce than is justified by any construction 
of the law of nations, or by any authority 
except that of foree, our government does well 
to protest. The dissatisfaction with the meas- 
ure that Englishmen themselves show proves 
the justice of our complaints. 


* © 


GERMANY AND COPPER. 


HE ammunition used by modern armies 

depends on the supply of copper. There 

is no substitute. In the present war, 
therefore, the quantity of copper in Germany, 
which is shut off from the copper-producing 
countries, and which produces relatively little 
copper itself, becomes a matter of prime 
importance. 

A Swiss expert in the use of copper has 
recently estimated that the German and Aus- 
trian armies daily fire away not less than 309 
tons of copper above the amount that they 
recover, or 112,000 tons a year. The estimate 
is intentionally conservative, and moreover 
does not take into account the copper needed 
in shipbuilding, and for other military uses 
than those mentioned. 

Germany has been producing only 28,000 
tons of copper a year, and Austria almost 
none. Germany cannot possibly produce more 
than 40,000 tons. The chief copper country 
is the United States, which produces far more 
than all the rest of the world combined. Its 





output in 1913 was 612,000 tons. Japan, which 
ranked second, produced 80,000 tons. 

Germany has been importing about 200,000 
tons a year, mostly from the United States, 
and that supply has ceased. Much of the 
American copper that was exported was put 
to military uses. How large is the reserve 
supply on which the German army can now 
draw? Its accumulated stores are not inex- 
haustible, and the difference between its 
maximum home production and the amount 
of copper it uses in ammunition and does not 
recover is at least 72,000 tons a year—perhaps 
twice as much. 

Germany sees the danger and feels the 
pinch. The price of copper there has tripled 
since the war began. The attempts of the 
government to get copper through neutral 
countries, its confiscation of the metal in all 
forms in Belgium, its dismantling of electric 
light fixtures — those are only a few of its 
efforts to relieve a situation that it must find 
more and more embarrassing as the war 


goes on. 
*® © 


FRIENDS OF YOUR HUSBAND. 


OU do not quite like them, although you 

may loyally try your best. You may 

say to yourself, ‘‘Jim likes them, and 
that is enough; I don’t exactly see what it is 
he likes, but he likes them.’’ Generally 
speaking, the friends he has made since your 
marriage appear more tolerable than the older 
ones—perhaps the influence of your taste has 
something to do with that. Still it does seem 
odd that at best you do not quite like them. 

The reason is that they give your husband 
something that you cannot give him. You 
may dispute it, you may deny it, you may 
shut your eyes to it. You usually assign 
reasons quite different. Frank—well, it must 
be admitted that Frank is not quite tidy. 
Henry of course is most amiable, but he does 
talk intolerably loud. You say that those are 
the reasons, and you think that they are; but 
the real reason is that your husband feels a 
certain ease and freedom with his boyhood 
friends that he does not feel with you. They 
like his old clothes, they. like his slang, they 
like his most offhand manner; you do not. 
And to be with them is as comfortable to him 
as it is to wear the old clothes. 

And you show your dislike, do the best you 
can. You may not know it; he may not know 
it; they may not know it, although they gen- 
erally do. They treat you with an exaggerated 
civility, which you return. But now and 
then you drop a word to Jim that is depre- 
ciatory or sneering, and it hurts him, and 
you regret it. 

All of which is human nature, and perhaps 
it is vain to struggle against it. But there is 
some gain in thoroughly understanding the 
situation. If you can overcome your instinctive 
prejudice, and can really make George and the 
rest feel that they are welcome, it will be a 
great pleasure to Jim, and will help to oil the 
machinery of life. 

& 


“ FULL - CREW” LAWS. 


"Toe ‘*full-crew’’ law is intended, so its 
proponents allege, to increase the safety 
of running long railway trains. The 
normal crew for a freight train of twenty-nine 
cars is five men. The full-crew law requires 
that when more cars are added, the crew 
shall be increased to six. When a passenger 
train has more than four cars, its crew shall 
be similarly augmented. The extra man, it is 
argued, makes the running of the train easier 
and safer. Especial stress is laid upon the 
need of a man at the middle of long freight 
trains. 

The movement in favor of full-crew laws is 


® 


of recent origin, and its success in different | 


parts of the country has been by no means 
uniform. In nine states the attempt has failed. 
In Missouri last fall the people defeated the 
law submitted to them for a referendum vote. 
In the East, such laws are in effect for both 
passenger and freight trains in'New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; in Maryland, 
for freight trains only. 

Full-crew laws increase the operating 
expenses of railways, and since the roads con- 
sider the burden as unnecessary and undesira- 
ble, it is not strange that they should make an 
effort to obtain relief from it. Twenty roads 
operating in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have entered upon a campaign for that pur- 
pose. Their side of the case is worthy of 
examination. 

The railways frankly admit that in the past 
they have been too slow in introducing safety 
appliances; but they maintain that now ‘‘rail- 
road managers as a body have reached a more 
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| believes that the royal decree will have marked 


enlightened state of mind.’’ Concerning the 
question of safety, the roads assert that their 
attitude is in nowise different from that of 
the trainmen’s organizations responsible for 
the full-crew laws. At present the cost of these 
laws to the railways operating in Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey is more than $2,000,000 a year. 
In Pennsylvania, where there are in all some 
65,000 men engaged in train service, the law 
has caused the employment of about 2,500 
extra brakemen. The increase, the railways 
contend, does not mean a commensurate in- 
crease in safety and operating efficiency; the 
laws have merely ‘‘created employment with- 
out a real service going with it.’’ The roads 
intend to man every train adequately, but they 
insist that the best way to attain that result 
is, not to have the number of men in the crew 
fixed arbitrarily, but to take into account the 
particular kind of service that the train is to 
perform. 

Whatever the merits of the case, the methods 
adopted by the railways in presenting their 
side are in great contrast to those that they 
formerly used. Not only do the roads openly 
recognize the right of railway employees to 
organize, but they announce their intention 
to conduct the campaign for the repeal of the 
laws in none except legitimate ways. ‘‘Itis to 
be an open, square, and above-board direct 
appeal to the intelligence and judgment of the 
people.’’? One of the railways concerned has 
already accepted the challenge of one of its 
brakemen to a public debate on the subject, 
and has appointed as its spokesman one of its 
locomotive engineers. 

This recognition by the railways of the 
proper interest of the public in their affairs is 
a striking sign of the times; the adoption of 
such a policy should be productive of much 
good. 


® & 


THE STORIED STRAIT. 


HAT a wealth of classic myth and 

ancient legend lies behind the pomp 

and wreck of history that the shores 
of the Hellespont, or the Dardanelles, have 
witnessed ! 

Why is it called the ‘‘Hellespont’’? Because 
‘*pontus’’ means a sea, and because the Greeks 
named this particular sea for Helle, the goddess 
who fell into its waters while she was ridihg 
through the air above them on the ram of the 
Golden Fleece. Through the same strait ata 
later time sailed Jason and the Argonauts, in 
search of the Golden Fleece. 

Why ‘‘the Dardanelles’?? In honor of 
Dardanum, a city that Greek colonists founded 
on the strait not far from ancient Ilium, the 
Troy of classic history. Ilium! The walled 
city of Priam, the descendant of Dardanus, 
that the Greeks captured by craft after the 
ten years’ siege of which Homer sang. 

The plains where Agamemnon led his Argive 
hosts echoed last month to the thunder of guns 
on the British battleship Agamemnon. Near 
by towers Mount Ida, where Aphrodite won 
the golden apple, the prize of beauty that led 
to the wars and woes of Ilium; and where the 
gods gathered to watch the embattled Greeks 
and Trojans. ‘ 

Farther along stood Abydos and Sestos, 
facing each other on the mile-wide strait that 
Leander swam once too often to meet his 
sweetheart Hero, who found his body on the 
shore. Thither, in 334 B.c., Alexander the 
Great led the Greeks who sought more worlds 
to conquer; and there, a century and a half 
before, Xerxes had crossed on the famous 
bridge of boats, with his Persian millions—a 
force that, a year later, went straggling back 
in overwhelming disaster. There. also, in 
1355, the Turkish torrent poured across into 
Europe. 
| “The sea! 





The sea!’’ cried the Greeks 
| who, under Xenophon, had retreated from 

Persia, and who at last had reached the 

‘*Pontus Euxinus,’’ the ‘‘hospitable sea,’’ as 
| the Greeks euphemistically called the Black 
| Sea. : 

Not less grateful is the sight of the Sea of 
Marmora to the English and the French as 
they leave the demolished forts of the Dar- 
danelles behind them. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE PRINZ EITEL FRIEDRICH.— 

The German cruiser, Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich, which put in at Newport News o1 
March 10th, still remained at that port; he! 
captain said it would require three weeks t: 
put her in condition to go to sea. It was 
regarded as probable that in the end the 
cruiser would be interned until the end of the 
war. Our government began an investigation 
of the sinking of the American ship, Willian: 
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P. Frye by the Prinz Eitel Friedrich, and | by seizing only the cargo, except in cases when | 
‘a false manifest or declaration of destination | 


in conformity with the American view con- 
cerning the rights of neutral shipping, is 
virtually sure. to demand reparation from 
Germany. 
& 
ASH REGISTER CASE.—The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals has re- 
versed the decision of the lower court, which 
convicted twenty-seven officials of the National 
Cash Register Company of criminally violating 
the Sherman antitrust law. The court held 
that the evidence was insufficient for conviction 
on the only count that should properly have 
been considered, and ordered a new trial. 
& 
ANAMA CANAL.— Four hundred and 


can be shown, and by refraining from confis- 
cating cargoes that are seized. Such cargoes 
are to be sold and the proceeds returned to 
the consignors. That the step is taken in re- 
taliation for the submarine campaign of the 
Germans against English shipping is shown 
by the fact that no such blockade is declared 
against either Austria or Turkey. 


certain to make a strong protest against it, in 
which Holland and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries will probably join. 





The provisions of the order in council are | 
so opposed to the views that the United | 
States has always held concerning the rights | 
of neutral shipping that our government is | 


| 












THE BOY 
WITH A 
SI-MONDS 
SAW 


and a few other 
simple tools can be 
very useful about 
%°\) the house and add 


Ten British merchant ships were torpedoed | 
during the week by German submarines. | 
Three of them were merely damaged; the | 
others were sunk. 


ninety-six vessels passed through the canal | 
during the first six months since it was opened. 
Two hundred and six were United States | 





vessels in the coastwise trade. The tolls 
levied amounted to $2,138,442.69, and now 
average about $400,000 a month. 
& 

HE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAIL- 

WAYS.—On March 11th, a Federal jury 
found the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
guilty of granting unlawful rebates and con- 
cessions to the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Company. There were 185 counts in the 


indictment, and the penalty, at the discre- | 


tion of the court, may be anywhere between 
$185,000 and $4,000, 000. 
& 


APAN AND CHINA.—Negotiations went | 


on at Peking between the Japanese and 
Chinese commissioners. Japan, according to 
a dispatch of March 12th, has modified its 


attitude in response to the representations of | 


England, Russia, and the United States, and 


will not insist on all the demands its govern- | 


ment originally made on China. 
Ca) 


EXICO.—General Obregon, unwilling or 


unable to support himself in the capital | 7 


city, evacuated it with his entire army on 


March 11th. The forces of General Zapata, | 
who were close at hand, immediately occupied | 
the city. On the whole, the citizens of the 


capital appear to be better satisfied with the 
Zapata régime than with that of Obregon, but 
foreign residents report that disorder and pil- 
lage are still frequent. ——The most serious 
episode that attended the change of masters in 
Mexico City was the murder of an American 
citizen, John B. McManus, by some Zapatista 
soldiers. The details of the affair are not 
wholly clear, but it appears that the murder 
was the result of a quarrel that occurred during 
the previous occupation of Mexico City by the 
Zapatistas, in which MeManus had shot and 
killed one or more soldiers who were trying to 
enter his house. The administration at Wash- 


ington made immediate representations to the | 


government of the convention, which has re- 
assumed power in the capital, and General 


Palafox, the foreign secretary, promised to | 


punish the murderers and pay an indemnity. 


—-On March 15th, General Carranza agreed | 


to raise the embargo on exports from Yucatan, 
owing to the strong stand that our government 
took on that point.—No military operations 
of importance were reported, but word came 
from the fugitive President Gutierrez, who is 
in southern Nuevo Leon. Gutierrez, who had 
to flee when he tried to depose Villa and 
Zapata from their military commands, still 
insists that he is the legal president of Mexico, 


a convention to establish a 
non - military administra- 
tion of the country. 

mh 


ECENT DEATHS.— 

At Petrograd, March 
12th, Count Sergius Witte, 
former finance minister 
and premier of Russia, 
aged 65. At Colyton, 
England, on March 12th, Sir George Turner, 
the eminent physician and investigator of 
leprosy, from which disease he died, aged 63. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From March 10th to March 17th.) 
‘reat Britain has made clear the means it 





SERGIUS WITTE 





in ads to use to stop all sea-borne commerce | 
Wih Germany during the war. On March 


15th, an order in council announced the deter- 
P ition of the allied governments to stop and 
Q 
‘ian ports, or to neutral ports when there 
‘son to believe the cargo is intended to 
Germany. ‘The step is of the greatest 


L- 


neree that are quite unprecedented. The 


ade—for such it really is, although the 
or: » in council avoids the use of the word— 
IS ot to be drawn close to the German ports, 
a ding to past usage; the ships of the allied 
80--rnments will hold themselves justified in 
St, ving and seizing vessels anywhere on the | 
hi seas, if they believe the cargoes to be | 
de- ‘ned directly or indirectly for Germany. 
ve unusual character of the blockade is 
. “nized by the British government, which 


‘ises to modify the severity of its action 


and urges the calling of | 


vize any vessels carrying cargo to or from | 


licanee, for it puts restrictions on neutral | 


| Bayano has also been sunk, presumably by a 


The auxiliary cruiser | 


|German torpedo. About two hundred lives | 


| were lost. The Admiralty reports ninety mer- | 


|chantmen and forty-seven fishing schooners 
| destroyed by the enemy since the war began. 


On the other hand, a squadron of three) 


British vessels caught the German cruiser 
Dresden off the island of Juan Fernandez in 
the Pacifie Ocean and sunk her. That vessel 
was the only one of Admiral von Spee’s fleet 
that escaped from the battle off the Falkland 
| Islands. Berlin declared that the British 
|Ships had attacked the Dresden at anchor 


within the neutral waters of Chile, and that | 


| the Germans themselves blew up the ship. 


| definite. The allied ships continued the bom- 


| bardment whenever the weather permitted, 











THE APPROACH TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


but they found progress difficult. The fire of 
the German gunners in the Turkish forts is 
accurate, and a number of the attacking fleet 
have been hit. Constantinople says that eight 
ships have been damaged, and that all attempts 
to land troops at the peninsula of Gallipoli have 
been repulsed. On that point London is silent. 
There was a striking renewal of activity on 
the western front, and the allied forces gained 
unmistakably as a result of the week’s fighting. 
Aided by very destructive artillery fire, the 
English army in the Lille-La Bassée region 
drove the Germans from Neuve Chapelle, 
{and held their ground against all counter- 
attacks. The gain was made at a strategic 
point, and a further advance there would 
| oblige the Germans to relinquish La Bassée. 
The French also advanced their line in the 





News from the Dardanelles was not very | 





| Argonne, and took Vauquois, which Paris | 
declares is an important point in the defense | 


|of Verdun. Both these gains are interesting, | 


because they were won principally by artillery 
| fire; the allies, who have hitherto been over- 
matched by the German guns, are now superior 
in gun power—at least at certain places along 
the line. In Champagne, where there was 
hard fighting the previous week, the Germans 
were too strong to be dislodged, and near Y pres 
they took the British positions at St. Eloi. 
The weather in Poland and Galicia was 


| worse than it has been all winter, and there | 


were reports of battles fought in snowstorms 
and blizzards, without decisive results. The 
Germans fought their way back nearly to 
Przasnysz, and continued to besiege and shell 


Ossowez. At the close of the week word came | 
of a new Russian advance along the river | 
| Orzye, east of Przasnysz. According to the} 


Russian reports, their troops were only fifteen 
miles from the East Prussian border. Petro- 
grad also asserted that the lines were drawing 
more closely round Przemysl, in Galicia, and 


that the fortress must surrender. Vienna heard | 


that the passes of the Carpathians were still in 
| Austrian hands, and that every Russian attack 
| had been repulsed. 


It seems to be generally believed in Europe | 


standing between Italy and Austria on the 


that Prince von Biillow, the German ambas- | 
sador to Italy, has tried to bring about under- | 


| basis of Austria’s surrender of the Trentino | 


that the negotiations have failed because Italy 
demands territory that Austria will not consent 
to give up. Noone believes that Italy can be 
kept permanently out of the war. 


new battle cruisers to be armed with sixteen- 


inch guns; it is added that they will be ready | 


in six months. Lord Kitchener has declared 


and part of the Trieste region to Italy, and | 


England is said to be hard at work on six | 


that England finds it hard to get ammunition | 


and war equipment turned out fast enough for 
its military and naval activities. 

No news of military operations comes from 
Servia, but the condition of that unfortunate 
| country is said to be deplorable. There is a 
| great amount of sickness, and typhus is epi- 
| demic. Hospitals, and even ordinary medical 


| services, are quite inadequate to the situation. 


























he can build 
a workshop, a 
sailboat, canoe, 
log cabin, desk 

and bookcase, 
and many other 
things we can tell 
him about. 


Advantages of 
SIMONDS SAWS 


are—they hang well 
in the hand, have a 
sharp cutting edge, 
do not bind or 
scrape, require the 
least muscle and 
tire the least. Just 
the saw for the boy’s 
workshop, either at school 
or at home. 
“If you want saws that cut like 


diamonds, ask for saws that are 
branded SI-MONDS.” 


¢ ewes 








If your dealer can’t supply you we will. 
Write for our Booklet. 


SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO., 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


5 Factories. 11 Branches. 















to 3% Guaranteed the 
New-Feed UNDERFEED way 


Read this. It means money saved 


Stop! 
to you. It means better, cleaner heat. And please 
remember that all this comfort and saving is guar- 


anteed— guaranteed the Williamson New-Feed 


UNDERFEED way. It is but one instance among 
thousands of such others that we can show you: 


ILLIAMSON 
| MNMEW-FEED 
| ONDERFEED 


urnaces 


COAL 
BILLS 


Sooke - Roum l fat mu e- ra 


The “Candle” Principle 
The New-Feed UNDERFEED operates on the 
“candle” principle. Coal isfed from below. Hot, 
clean coals and flame are always on top in direct 
contact with most effective radiating surfaces. In 
passing up through thelive fire, all smoke, gases 
and dirt are consumed and utilized in the form of 
clean heat. They can't go up the chimney and 
be wasted as in top-fed heaters. 


Burns Cheaper Grades of Coal 
And the New-Feed UNDERFEED burns the cheaper 
grades of great tangible saving. And the New- 
Feed is so simple that a boy of 12 can operate it with as good 
results as when the fire is in charge of a professional ‘‘furnace 
tender."* Adapted to warm air, steam or hot water. 
Learn More About It Cat-Out View of 
Send the attached coupon. Remember the Underfeed Furnace 
50 per cent saving in coal bills is 
where the New-Feed is properly installed and 
operated. The coupon brings you, free, the . 
interesting book ‘‘From Overfed to Under- 
feed’’ which describes the New-Feed’s sim- 
ple operation. Sending the coupon costs 
you nothing—places you under no obliga- | 
tion. Send it NOW! 
ter Co. 


The Williamson Hea ° 
(Formerly The Peck- Williamson Co.) 
1923 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 








The Williamson Heater Co. 
1923 Fifth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Warm Air_______Steam or Hot Water. 
(Mark an X after system interested in) 


Name 
Address. 
My dealer’s name is 



































ALA 


3) ' 
BASTINE 





Decorators, 
Artists, and 
Owners of Beautiful 
Homes Endorse 
ALABASTINE 
for Decorat- 


ing Walls 





Alabastine the walls of 
your rooms this spring not 
only to save money but also 
to get truly artistic results. 


FREE-BOOK 
of Color Plans 


Learn how at small cost you 
can have rooms in the latest 
artistic fashion, by sending for 
the new free Alabastine Book. 
Shows color plans for your 
rooms. It also tells how you 
can obtain charming wall sten- 
cils free. 


Write for the book, ‘‘ The Mys- 
tery of the Lost Woman.”’ 


Alabastine 


The Beautiful Wall Tint 
Made in U.S.A. 


Many of the best homes, schools, 
churches, etc., use this wonderful wall 
tint. By combining and intermixing 
the standard Alabastine tints and 
strong colors, any hue or tint desired 
is obtainable. Comes as dry powder, 
is easily mixed with hot or cold water 
and applied with regular wall brush. 
Will not rub off, chip nor peel when 
applied according to directions on 
package. Lasting. Sanitary. Dealers 





everywhere. Don’t confuse it with 
kalsomine. Buy Alabastine in pack- 
ages only, with circle and cross 


printed in red. Insist on workman’s 
bringing such packages on the job. 


FREE—PLANS MADE SPECIALLY 
FOR YOU. Write for particulars. 


ALABASTINE CoO., 


321 Grandville Rd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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TheRETURNO/He REDWINGS 
By Florence Boyce Davis «*O 


LL winter long the cat-tail swamp, 
Ice-locked, and drear with whitened 
weeds, 
Held naught of vanished pride and pomp 
Save ranks of ragged reeds 
That clashed around the mud-walled dome 
Where an old muskrat made his home. 


But yesterday the breath of spring 
Quickened the sap in bush and tree, 

Sent migrant, homing clans awing, 
And woke the jubilee ; 

And lo! with epaulets aflame, 

Back to the swamp the redwings came. 


They creaked their noisy blackbird screeds, 
They poised and darted, mad with play, 
Or clinging fast to swaying reeds 
They chanted, ‘‘Pretty-day!” 
And here and there in mellow key 
Sounded a buoyant ‘“‘O-ka-lee!” 


Like travelers beside the hearth 
They stretched themselves in lazy rest; 
Or wandered through the cat-tail garth, 
Where many a last year’s nest, 
Beaten by storms and all in rags, 
Hangs hidden ’neath its roof of flags. 


Though each an officer of rank, 
And wearing brilliant shoulder knots, 
They swarmed along the willowed bank 
And clicked like Hottentots ; 
Their social gossip, mad and free, 
Filling the air with revelry. 


A few more days of spring to stir 

The dormant swamp again to life, 
And every gallant officer 

Will have a Quaker wife ; 
And peace will fall, and sweet content, 
Over the redwing settlement. 
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THE CHAIN OF WITNESSES. 

HRIST is risen.” The choirs sing about 

“ it. The preachers proclaim it. The 

multitudes believe it. Does it seem 

strange that because a small group 

of sad-eyed, discouraged men and 

women, almost two thousand years 

ago, suddenly came to believe that a Man they 

had loved had returned to life after being executed 

on the cross, people should still believe it to-day? 

Nineteen centuries is a long time, and Palestine 

is far away. How is it that the belief of the first 
Christians has laid hold upon us? 

It is not enough to explain it as an old tradition, 
handed down from generation to generation. If 
the experience of the apostles and the three 
Marys and the five hundred brethren to whom He 
made Himself known were the only reason for 
keeping Easter, it is not probable that Easter 
would still be kept. Faith that is only handed on 
does not survive as this faith has survived. There 
must be another reason. 

The.other reason is that there has never been 
an age since the first Christian age until now when 
there were not among the peoples of the earth 
those to whom Christ had become a living person. 
The healing of the seamless dress has been by 
beds of pain. In the midst of the storm and the 
stress of life, despairing men and-women have 
reached out to touch Him, and they have touched 
Him and been made whole again. Martyrs, 
stretched on the agonizing rack, have heard 
Him. Other martyrs, bound among the burning 
fagots, have seen Him in the fire. Tempted men 
have sought Him in the hour of their temptation, 
and His arm has sustained them. Such as they 
do not need to be told that long ago, on a Sunday 
morning in the spring, the grave released Him. 
They know that He is released, for He has become 
the living power of their lives. 

When the eleven, after the tragic death of Judas, 
chose a twelfth apostle, they did so that he might 
become a witness with them of the resurrection. 
Since then, from all nations and tribes, a great 
company whom God alone can number has been 
added to the chain of witnesses. Daily their num- 
ber is increased. Easter is Easter, not because 
Jesus rose long ago, but because Jesus still lives, 
and because there are among us those who 
that He lives. , 

* & 
ON BROWN STREET. 

ESTA dropped into a low chair before 
Molly’s open fire and turned her spar- 
kling, whimsical face toward her 
friend. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve moved.” 
“Vesta Adams! Where?” 

“Number 47 Brown Street, and I dove it.” 

“Brown Street! 
side, and there isn’t a pretty place on the street! 
You don’t mean Brown Street!” 

Vesta’s bubbling laughter broke bounds then; 
it was such fun to shock Molly! 
she was ready to explain. 

“You know how desperately lonely I was at 
Mrs. Ridgeway’s, Molly? It seemed to me that I 
was freezing stiffer and stiffer every day. Of 
course there are plenty of boarding houses, but I 
didn’t want a boarding house; I wanted a home, 
and I didn’t know how to find it. Suddenly, that 
remark of Chesterton’s that we laughed over 
flashed into my mind—that when he was looking 
for a boarding place he didn’t ask the landlady 
what her terms were; he inquired what was her 
view of the universe. And I decided to try it.” 

“Vesta Adams, you didn’t! Why, people would 
think you were crazy!” 

Molly was adorable, but her sense of humor was 
not strong. 

“Of course I didn’t ask about the whole uni- 
verse,” said Vesta. “I tried only a sample bit of 
it. The first house on my list was so attractive 
and so neat that my heart went out to it at once. 
But when I said something to Mrs. Grantly about 
her neighbors, she told me that she really didn’t 
know anything about them. A house that doesn’t 
know anything about its neighbors isn’t a home, 
and so I gave that up. 

“The second one was worse—a frown came into 
the woman’s face when I mentioned neighbors; 


hers, and a little wistful look crossed her face as | his poultry. Mr. Haynes hardly believed that his 
she said she hadn’t any herself, and had to adopt | dog or his wolf was doing the mischief, but one 
the street. When she said that, I knew my search day the wolf was missing, and he was never heard 
was over—if the room was at all livable. And | of again. No one would acknowledge having 
I’m there. Think of living with some one who | killed him, but the blacksmith was certain that 
| loves people so that she adopts the street! Why, | his “chicken wolf” had been shot. 
| I know the names of half the street already! An odd thing about this tame wolf was that he 
| What is it, Molly?” | wens just as much afraid of the wild wolves as 
| “I was only wondering,’ Molly answered | the bird dogs were. Occasionally at night a pack 
gravely. ‘Suppose anyone asked about my view | of wolves would chase the dogs back to the house 
of the universe ?” and under it, the tame coyote with the rest. There 
| Vestanodded. “I’ve thought of that, too—since | he would remain until the danger was over, bark- 


| I’ve lived on Brown Street.” ing in chorus with the dogs. 
| 
a good many weird and fascinating tales of | ers of war, although necessarily dull and 
“phantom ships,” like those of “The Flying | monotonous, is not often actually hard. 
| Dutchman” and the “Ghost Ship” of Cape Horn. | The letters that follow, taken from the London 
| Mariners sailing from Europe to the west by way | Times, give an interesting picture of the way 
of Cape Horn have often been startled by some- | English prisoners in Germany spend their time. 
thing that looked like a derelict with the waters | A cavalry subaltern in a German fortress writes : 
| washing over her deck. “You ask about money; they provide lights and 
The ill-fated Crown of Italy was standing close | firing and all the men’s food. The officers get 
to the jagged black rocks at the entrance to the | 16s. a week and buy their own. That is quite 
| Strait of Le Maire when she sighted what seemed | enough, for food is not expensive. I have learnt 
| to be a water-logged bark drifting on the rocks of | German, and can interpret now for the men. One 
|the strait. Presently the phantom ship disap- | of the officials here used to be a professor, and is 
| peared, and soon afterward the Crown of Italy | very kind in teaching us. Thanks for the warm 
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PRISON LIFE IN GERMANY. 
NDER modern conditions, the lot of prison- 


| ® & 
PHANTOM SHIPS. 
| Tee traditions and.legends of the sea include 





Why, that’s over on the south | 


But in a moment | 


herself went fast ashore, and was broken up by 
the waves. 

About seven years ago the Norwegian bark 
Servia came into Seattle with a tale of the 
“Ghost Ship” that almost exactly corresponded 
with that told by the crew of the Crown of Italy. 

The numerous reports of a derelict that appeared 
and disappeared like a phantom led the govern- 
ment of Argentina to look into the matter. A 
tender went out from the near-by lighthouse to 
make an investigation. The apparition was found 
to be caused by a strange freak of nature. Among 


the Strait of Le Maire, there was one that, under 
certain atmospheric conditions, bore a curious 
resemblance to a ship. The formation of the rock 
and the shadows that the other rocks cast on it 
combined to produce the effect of a bark running 
under short sail. 

The ship seems to be standing head on, pointing 
to the south, and is very low in the water. The 
sails appear to be shortened as they would be in 
what sailors call ‘‘half a gale.” There seem to be 


vanishes, and the “ship” resolves itself into a 
conglomeration of black rocks. The perpetual 
| fog of those regions helps, of course, to confuse 


| the seaman’s vision. 





The rock that looks like a ship is by no means | 


| a rare natural formation. On Clipperton Island 
there is a great white rock that looks like a three- 
masted craft, leaning on the wind with her royals 
set, and the sun shining on her white sails. Some 
distance west of Honolulu there is a rock known 
as ‘French Frigate Rock,” because once upon a 
time a French frigate went ashore on it. The 


officers were deceived, and thought they were 
meeting another vessel. St. Paul Island, in the 


direction; but it is a place to which mariners 
prefer to give a wide berth. 
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PARENTAL TRAINING vs. INSTINCT. 


E have all heard the old saying, ‘““He was 
W born wild, and nothing can tame him.” I 
doubt whether there is much truth in it, 
writes a Companion contributor; I doubt whether 
any bird or animal was ever so wild that if taken 
in time he could not be tamed and domesticated. 
On the other hand, domesticated animals some- 
times revert to the wild state. Here are two 
cases that are in point. 

The first is from the writings of the great nat- 
uralist, Wilson: “A friend of mine, who himself 
made the experiment, says that of several hens’ 
eggs that he substituted for those of the partridge 
(quail), she brought out the whole, and that for 
several weeks he surprised her in various parts of 
the plantation with her brood of chickens; on 
which occasions she exhibited all her natural dis- 
trustful alarm, and practiced her usual manceuvres 
for their preservation. Even after they were con- 
siderably grown and larger than the partridge 
herself, she continued to lead them about; but 
although their notes or calls were those of the 
common chicken, their manners had all the timid- 
ity and alarm of young partridges. They ran 
with great rapidity, and squatted in the grass 
exactly like partridges.” 





| having come of a race of fowls domesticated for 
' hundreds of generations, should have been tame; 
but parental training completely overcame their 
hereditary instinct. 

An opposite case fell under my own observation. 
Jack Haynes, a blacksmith of 0’ Neill, Nebraska, 
found a coyote puppy shortly after its birth. He 
placed it among a litter of newly whelped bird dogs, 
and the mother adopted the stranger as her own. 
The little wolf throve, toddled about with its foster 
brothers, and later played about the yard and 
fields with them. He liked fondling and petting 
as much as any of the others. When the old dog 
took her puppies out hunting, the coyote went 
with the rest. Through her example, the pups 
had their pointing instinct developed, and the 
wolf actually showed pointing instinct, too. 

Mr. Haynes says it was a queer sight to see the 
mother ‘‘standing” prairie chickens with all her 
puppies, the coyote among them, stanchly ‘‘back- 
ing.” The young wolf didn’t point with the same 
| rigidity as the dogs, but he stood just as quietly, 
| and never broke in until the old dog gave permis- 
| sion by jumping in herself. : 

At the opening of the prairie-chicken season, 
he coyote bird dog was about eight months old. 
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| Mr. Haynes took the little wolf, together with two | 


| brothers of the litter and their mother, on all his 
| chicken shooting trips. The coyote had the best 

nose of the lot; he could wind a bevy of chickens 
| farther and go to them straighter. When he 
| winded his birds, he would stop short until the 
| hunter came up. Then he would creep forward 
| until he was as close as he could get without 


the black, jagged rocks that lined both sides of | 


| three masts, and the fore is higher than the main. | 
When you come abeam of the vessel, the illusion | 


cliffs looked so much like a ship that the frigate’s | 


middle of the Atlantic, is said to resemble a ship | 
very closely when it is approached from a certain, | 


By all the laws of heredity, these chickens, | 


| underclothes and for the footballs. We have 
| quite good matches. Could you possibly send 
| some German books; there are hardly any here 
| except plays. I hate them, but struggle along. 
“It is very cold indeed here, especially at night. 
| Everyone is cheerful, only sometimes the loneli- 
| ness and uselessness and bitterness come break- 
ing over you like a wave. All news of the Army 
© 
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ENGLISH PRISONERS AT WORK 
IN A GERMAN CAMP. 


in letters to us is cut out by the censor, or else the 
letters are destroyed. It is better not to try to 
send any public news from England; people have 
been trying to smuggle letters in cakes and things, 
and it only makes trouble for everyone.” 

A captain, now a prisoner of war in Germany, 
writes: : 

“You must write very clearly, as all letters have 
to be censored, and it will save time and trouble 
if the official can read them quickly. We get up 
at 7 A.M. and have breakfast at 7.30, rolls and 
coffee. At 9 we parade for inspection, and after 
that walk about till 11 a. M., when we return to our 
rooms. For dinner at 1 P.M. we are given soup, 
| meat, and vegetables. Then at 2 P.M. comes the 
afternoon promenade till 4 P.M. At 4.30 coffee 
and rolls are served out. Supper takes place at 
7 o’clock, and consists of tea, sausages or meat, 
and potatoes. We have to go to bed at 9 P.M. 
We receive £5 a month as pay, of which 1s. 6d. is 
deducted for food each day. We have a canteen 
here at which we can buy everything we want— 
all toilet necessaries, books, tobacco, undercloth- 
ing, and such small luxuries as jam, tea, chocolate, 
sardines, potted meats, cakes, &c., so there is no 
need to send me anything at all except perhaps 
those small seven-penny editions of novels. I 
have a little stove and can make tea when I like. 
I have two packs of cards, some rather indifferent 
books to read, and every evening I play chess 
with a French officer, so I find the time passes 
quite quickly. Of course we are not allowed any 
English papers or magazines, so can get very 
little news.”’ 
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THE HIDDEN GOLD. 


$6 HEN the Grizzly Knob gold field was 
first opened up,”’ said the old prospector, 
“my partner, Henry Thorndike, and I 
were among the first in the region, and we made 
a first-rate thing out of it while the vein lasted. 

“Tt was a wild country at that time, the claims 
were a long way apart, and it was twenty miles to 
| @ post office or a store. Most of our ore we got 
| out in little streaks of dust and nuggets. We used 
to hide it round our log hut, and occasionally 
| three or four claim owners would club together 
and send a shipment to town under guard. 

“There were plenty of bad men in that country, 
and sometimes they would catch a miner in his 
cabin and clean him out, and perhaps leave him 
dead on the threshold. They came to us at an 
unlucky time, for we had two thousand dollars’ 
| worth of nuggets and dust in the cabin. 

“They came at night, and woke us up by bang- 
ing on the door. They tried to play the lost-trav- 
eler game, but I called out that we were armed; 
and then a bullet crashed through the door. 

“*We’re in for it, Henry,’ says I. ‘If they don’t 
break in, they can sit down and starve us out. The 
Stage won’t be here for ten days yet.’ 

“Just then a voice came through the door: 

“We've got you, and we know it. If you don’t 
open the door before daylight, we’ll fire your hut!’ 

“It seemed that we must either give in or take 
our poor chances in a fight. If it hadn’t been for 
Henry, we might have lost our gold and our lives 
both. But Henry had his brains with him. 

“*Bill Needles left that box over in the corner 
last week. What’s in it?’ said Henry. 

“*Three bottles of nitric acid,’ I told him. 

“ ‘Nitric acid!’ exclaimed Henry, jumping to his 
feet. ‘Have we got any hydrochloric left?’ 

“*Ves,’ said I. ‘Have you gone crazy? 

“*No,’ said he, coolly. ‘A mixture of those two 
| acids makes aqua regia. That will dissolve gold. 
| Afterwards we can precipitate it with copperas. 
| Quick! Two parts to one, and heat it! We need 
| every second!’ 

“We made the mixture ina big glass carboy. We 








she evidently had a grudge against some one, and | flushing the game, when he would retreat behind | heated it and poured the dust in little by little. 


so I crossed her off. The third woman was out; 
in the fourth place, the rooms were dirty; in the 


| the gun, and follow until the grouse rose. 
| He never got so that he willingly stayed in 


| Sometimes the gold would disappear in a minute 
or two, and then again there would be a piece as 


fifth, a poor, tired woman said she hadn’t any time | front of the gun when it was fired—probably from big as your thumb nail that would take ten or 


to know people, and the sixth landlady told me that 
the neighbors were a poor lot. I was getting dis- 


| an instinctive fear of firearms. 
| Unfortunately, young bird dogs sometimes ac- 


| twelve minutes to dissolve. We had to keep the 
acid hot and moving so that the metal would dis- 


couraged when I came to Brown Street. A plain, | quire the bad habit of killing tame chickens. A | solve more quickly. Meanwhile the rascals out- 
mother-faced woman came to the door with a | neighbor complained to Mr. Haynes that a bird | side pounded on the door and threatened us. 


child holding by each hand. I asked if they were 


| dog and a coyote were making depredations on | 


“When daylight began to peep in through the 


| eracks we had perhaps fifty dollars’ worth left 
| undissolved. 

‘**Hurry!’ says I. 

** “No, you lunatic,’ Henry said, ‘leave enough to 
bait ’em.’ 
| “He put the cork into the carboy, wrote ‘Kero- 
| sene’ on a piece of paper, and stuck the paper on 
| the glass. Then we opened the door. 
| ‘There were four of the rascals with red hand- 
| kerchiefs tied over their faces, and besides their 
horses, they even had a pack mule. They took our 
guns away, and made us stand with our faces to 
the fireplace. It wasn’t long before they found 
the fifty dollars’ worth of dust we had hidden in 
Henry’s bunk. That’s all they got, though, and it 
made them a little peevish. Then one of them saw 
the carboy, and called out, ‘Hello! Here’s some 
kerosene in a bottle.’ 

“*Fill the lantern, then; it’s nearly empty,’ said 
another. ‘It’s out on the mule.’ 

“Well, would you believe it? They did it, and 
never noticed that anything was wrong, although 
1 guess they found it out later. 

“Finally they made up their minds that we had 
no more gold, and they made us go out and sit 
down on the trail while they separated and rode 
away in three different directions. 

“That was the time that Henry’s education had 
a money value of about five dollars a minute.” 
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THE LOST COIN. 


SUCCESSFUL banker of New York tells the 
A following story of his first experience at 
earning money; how he earned what then 
seemed like half a fortune; and how he lost it 
much quicker than he had earned it. 

John Smith, as we will call him, was a little 
shaver living on a farm down in Maine. One day 
a neighbor came to ask Mr. Smith whether he 
would take his oxen and help him haul some wood. 
It happened that John’s father was away from 
| home, and John offered to drive the oxen in his 
| father’s stead. 
| Now John was a little boy, nine or ten years 
| old; so little, in fact, that he could not reach to 
| yoke up the oxen himself. So the neighbor put 
| on the great yoke, and John gayly drove the oxen 
| down the road. All the morning he worked stur- 
| dily, and hauled wood into the neighbor’s barn. 

Then, when the job was done, Mr. Brown gave 
| him a bright silver coin,—a fourpence-halfpenny,— 
| and a prouder little boy you never saw. Do you 

know how much money that was? It is an old- 
| fashioned coin long out of circulation, and worth 
| about six and a quarter cents. 

With the money in his pocket John drove his 
| team home rejoicing. He felt that he was almost 

a@ man, and well-started on the road to wealth. He 
| could unyoke the oxen himself by standing on a 
| bench and reaching very far and working very 
| hard. All this he did, and then, just before going 
into the house, he thought he would show his 
money to his oxen; and so he held it out trium- 
phantly on his open palm and said, “Good Star, 
see what you have helped me earn!” 

But Star misunderstood. He was used to having 
| the family feed him lumps of sugar, and he thought 
| this was sugar, too. Quick as a flash, out came 
| his tongue and licked up the lovely coin. A more 
| surprised or a more broken-hearted little boy than 
| John never lived. Indeed, he says that he has 
not yet got over the disappointment—and it was 
sixty years ago that it happened. 

Since that time he has handled vast sums of 
money, but nothing has ever looked so big and so 
| glorious to him as that fourpence-halfpenny. And 
| no loss that he has ever suffered in the world of 
finance has ever been to him such a crushing 
disappointment as the sudden loss of that daz- 
zling coin. 
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“THE HEATHEN IN HIS BLINDNESS.” 


R. Frank Garrett, who has been a missionary 
to China for the last seventeen years, says 
that the first thing you have to do is to get 

the Chinese viewpoint. Like many of their cus- 
toms, it seems to us upside down. In the United 
| States, if you call a man a liar, you are likely to 
| get into serious trouble. In China, the man would 
| be rather complimented than insulted. 

| A missionary had established a little church 
| somewhere in the interior, and put a native 
| preacher in charge while he visited some other 
mission points. When he returned he missed one 
young man from the congregation. The native 
preacher said they had put him out of the church. 

“Why, what was the matter? What did he do?” 
asked the missionary. . 

“He stole a bamboo rod,” returned the preacher. 

“Why,” answered the missionary, ‘‘a bamboo 
rod is worth only about ten cents. Don’t you 
think you were a little severe?” 

“No, no,” and he shook his head indignantly. 
“We can’t have a thief in the church. The Bible 
says a thief can’t go to heaven, and we couldn’t 
have anyone in the church who couldn’t go to 
heaven. Besides, it would give us a bad name in 
the community.” 

“Well,” returned the missionary, “the Bible 
Says a liar can’t go to heaven. Are you going to 
turn the liars out, too?” 

“Oh,” cried the preacher, ‘that’s different! 
tirely different! We all lie.” , 


& & 
A COSTLY INFIRMITY. 


LADY whose son was about to enter a uni- 
A versity in one of our great cities was anxious 
that he should get good rooms in a first-class 
boarding house. Accordingly, she went the rounds 
with him. 

The landlady of one of the houses they visited 
said, “I will let this excellent room on the second 
floor at reduced rates because there is a woma! 
next door who plays the piano continually.” 

“Oh,” said the mother, “that won’t trouble my 
son much—he’s quite deaf.” 

“Ah,” said the landlady, “in that case I mus! 
charge him the full price!’’ 
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A MOTHER’S TRIALS. 
"T nose is a certain young matron of Chicag’ 





En- 


whose social duties occupy so much of her 
time that she does not have much left fo: 
the care of her offspring. 

One day one of her children fell ill, and th 
mother hastily summoned the family physician 
She greeted him at the door thus: ; 

“It doesn’t seem to be anything really serious. 
doctor, but I do wish you’d find out what is th: 
matter with Louise. The French maid left th! 
morning, and there isn’t a soul in the house the 
can understand what the poor child says.” 







































By ALICE E. ALLEN. 


If there are little fairies 
That no one ever sees, 
Who walk about, and talk about 
Whatever things they please, 
Each sturdy stalk of goldenrod, 
In breeze and sunshine growing 
Far o'er their heads, must seem to them 
A golden elm tree blowing. 


If there are little fairies 
Who sometimes sit them down 

To stay a while and play a while 
Among the leaflets brown; 

If close at hand some toadstools gray 
Should happen to be showing, 

They'd surely think that up for them 
Big circus tents were going! 
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EASTER EGGS. 
By FRANCES HARMER. 


ACK and Kitty went round the garden 
J singing, ‘** Easter eggs! Easter eggs!’’ 
They had just been invited to an Easter 
party that was to take place on Monday in 
Mrs. Carr’s beautiful, big garden. In that 
garden were flower beds; shrubs; trees with 
beautiful, rough, gnarled roots rising from the 
ground; chairs; benches of green iron, and 
plenty of steps leading from terrace to terrace. 
‘*There’ll be a million eggs !’’ Jack explained 
to Kitty. Jack did not know the meaning of 
‘*million. ’? 

‘‘A million!’’ cried Kitty, and her eyes 
shone with joy. 

** All colors,’? went on Jack, ‘‘blue, pink, and 
white!’’ 

‘**And we’ll run all over the garden, and 
hunt!’’ Kitty clapped her hands. ‘‘But will 
Monday ever come???’ 

Monday did come, and Jack and Kitty went 
to the party. In the garden there were eggs 
of all colors; some of them peeped from under 
the bushes, or showed from the corners of the 
steps; others were hidden in the flower beds; 
and everyone was happy—except, possibly, the 
gardener. 

‘*Now, children, here is a basket for each of 
you,’’ said Mrs. Carr, ‘‘and there’s a prize 
waiting for the one who finds the greatest 
number of eggs by tea time. ’’ 

Away every child scampered; eggs were in 
sight, on the right and on the left; but the 
children knew very well that more were out of 
sight. Jack and Kitty kept together for a 
time, but her eyes were quicker to see a bit of 
color, and by and by she left him. 

Kitty went on until she came to the railing 
where the garden ended. 

‘*Please, can’t you give us one?’’ 

Kitty started, and clutched her basket. On 
the sidewalk outside the railing stood a little 
boy and a little girl. 

Kitty knew that they were not friends of 
Mrs. Carr’s, or they would have been invited 
to the party. She felt very sorry for them. 

‘*T can’t give you any eggs,’’ she said, 
kindly, ‘*because if I do, I cannot wina prize.’’ 

She looked at the eggs in her basket and 
then at the little boy and girl. They turned 
away, and, strangely enough, the way they 
did it made Kitty more sorry for them. But 
more than anything else she wanted the prize. 

As she went back, hunting for eggs, her 
foot turned on a stone and she stumbled. Out 
fell the eggs, and rolled down to the railing. 
Before she could scramble up and be sorry for 
her knee she heard a cry: 

‘The eggs have come to us!’? 

She ran down to the railing and called out: 

= ye bring them back! They’re my 

eggs ” 
_ The little boy and girl stood with an egg 
in each hand—four had rolled down. Kitty 
knew what she would have wanted to do if 
she had been the little girl who was not asked 
to the party. 

But the little boy and girl must have had a 
mother who had told them what is right; 
or perhaps their teacher had done so; they 
came batk very slowly, and held out the eggs. 

oe Kitty thought that she had enough 
with six. , 

, ‘*You keep them,’? she said. 
them, ?? 

She saw smiles come over their faces as they 
turned away. The little girl called back, 
Thank you!?? but the boy began to run. 

: Kitty went up the hill slowly. She found 
‘ree more eggs on the way—one was scarlet, 
ne purple, and one was black and white. 

When the eggs were counted, one child had | 
ten, another twelve, others had fourteen and 
‘ifteen; but Jack had sixteen. 
oe just the same if you get the prize,’”’ 
itty said as they went home. She had told 
him about the two children outside. ‘‘And— 


‘*T don’t want 


the principal, ‘‘and we will talk this over. 
You’ll see what promotion means.’’ 
Fifteen minutes later, Billy came back 
to the kindergarten. He understood 
why he must stay there a few months 
longer; but he was still a little puzzled 





A SONG OF SPRING. 
Words by 


Music by 
DORA M. HUGHES. 


GRACE WARNER. 
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Meet it with pleas-ure for work or for play. Bright is thespring-time; 
Ech - oes the rob-in your ju - bi-lant words! Up, lit-tle chil-dren, 
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ROBIN’S WISDOM, 
By HARRIET G. BROWN. 


There's a robin in the orchard, 
A bluebird and a wren; 
There’s a sound of happy singing— 
The birds are back again. 
And the robin is so busy, 
He’s looking for the best; 
He must have a leafy shelter 
In which to build a nest. 
Now I wonder how he does it? 
I took some twigs one day, 
Though I tried my best to weave them, 
I could not make them stay! 
But the robin has no trouble, 
His nest is round and strong, 
And the twigs hold fast together, 
Though winds blow all day long. 
He’s not half so old as | am, 
And so I can’t see why 
Such a tiny little fellow 
Should know much more than I. 


—_—_ 


CLARA BELL. 


By ANNIE CHEVES FARSON. 


“ OTHER! Mother! Clara Bell is 

M sick! She can’t stand up straight, 

and her head is leaning over, and 

when I talk to her she just closes one eye 

and makes a funny noise in her throat! O 

mother! Please come out and help make 
Clara Bell better !’’ 

There they sat, all his former classmates!| This came out in one long ery, and Aunt 
Each child was sitting at a desk. He glanced | May, who had just come for a call, felt sure 
round. He heard the curly-headed little girl | that ‘‘Clara Bell’? was some dear little girl 
laugh softly. friend who was in great trouble. 

‘‘What is it??? said the teacher, as she| The family ran into the garden. Betty ran 
turned and looked at Billy. on ahead, shouting, ‘‘Clara Bell needs us! 

Billy had not expected a warm welcome, but| Hurry! She fell into the pond and I fished 





fill it with joy! Greet it with glad-ness, Each girl and boy! 
wel-come the spring!Greet it with glad-ness, Sing, gai - ly sing! 
lon 
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By EDITH MARION CLEAVER. 

ILLY was sure that the time had come | 

he called ‘‘promotion.’? He had been certain 

of ‘‘going up’’ with the other children of the 
Billy was discouraged; he thought of the | her voice alarmed him. her out!’’ Aunt May looked anxiously round 
many times he had been good. He had| ‘‘Do you—that is—can I— If you have| for the little chum, but she saw no one, and 
needed help with her sewing card. It was} But promotion, the teacher went on to ex- | saw a small brown hen standing near the box- 
funny how little some girls knew—and yet they | plain, while the class pointed at Billy and | wood hedge; her feathers were bedraggled and 
he was not ready? Billy thought that it was| He had made up his mind about that before | stroked the little brown hen’s back, and said 
a matter you could decide for yourself. Sev- he came. ‘‘I am ready,’’ he told her, and | over and over, ‘‘Mother dear, don’t you see 
want to be comoted,’’ and then the children brave, and so he held his head high and paid) So this was Clara Bell. Aunt May tried 
would all become very busy. no attention to the laughter. | not to laugh. 
little children from the junior kindergarten. | principal came in. Billy looked up quickly, | the kitchen. Aunt May lined a basket with 
He felt that he could not bear that, and he made | and saw that the principal was one of his| warm flannel. Then she put the little hen to 
Miss Graves was not at kindergarten, and he ' down at the small boy, ‘‘so you are a regular | softened crumbs to eat. Before long she 
was sure that the new teacher would never | schoolboy this year, are you?’’ was as gay a little brown hen as ever you 
the room, hastily drew on his coat, and made | can’t you?’’ he said, and then he told the to visit Clara Bell she was allowed to peep 
his way to the door of Primary, number one, | man that he was willing and ready to ‘‘go up’’ | into a barrel, and there she saw Clara Bell 





O Jack, they were glad! They did smile so!”’ 


ORAWINGS BY HARRIET KAUCHER 
WHEN BILLY WAS NOT PROMOTED. 

B for him to act. For a long time he had 

been troubled about his ‘‘comotion,’’ as 
kindergarten, but Miss Graves had said, 
‘*You’re not ready yet.’’ 
shared his apple with Tom Bryant; he had| enough room, I’d like to be comoted,’’ he | heard not even a cry. 
given that new, little, curly-headed girl some | managed to say. | When they reached the garden patch they 
were to be comoted, and he was not. whispered, depended ‘‘not on what you want, | her head drooped. 

What did Miss Graves mean by saying that | but on whether you are ready.’’ Then Betty stopped, and leaning over, 
eral times during this last month Miss Graves | then he sat down in the front seat. His heart | Clara Bell is sick? Can’t I take her into the 
had said to the children, ‘‘Well, if you don’t | was beating fast, but he knew that he must be | house, mother?’’ 

At last the day came; his classmates all left, The teacher looked at Billy, and he was| Betty picked Clara Bell up in her arms, 
and Billy was still in the room with the very | about to speak when the door opened and the | talking to her all the while, and took her to 
up his mind that he would do something for | father’s friends. | bed and gave her warm water to drink. Later 
himself. ‘*Well, Billy,’’ said the man, as he smiled |on, when tea time came, she gave her a few 
miss him from among so many little strangers. Billy did not return the smile. He was very | SAW. 

While her back was turned he slipped out of much in earnest. ‘‘You can comote folks,; The next time that Aunt May was invited 
first A. He hesitated for a minute, and then he | with the others. and her family of thirteen, and they were 
opened the door softly and went in. | ‘sSuppose we go back to my office,’”’ said | Aunt May’s Easter present from Betty. 
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Says Polly Pan, 
‘lalways can 
Be bright,with 
due reflection, 
Because! choose 
fo always use 


Old Dutch for 


my complexion. 


On written re ent we will mail—free of 
charge—a booklet,‘‘ The Spicanspan Folks,’’ 
containing six beautiful c colored, prints especi- 
‘Old Dutch,”’ 
Dept.71, 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 


ally designed for young folks. ‘ 
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| SOME COTTON STORIES. 
CC exports king after a sort among agricultural 





exports, is rather a parvenu compared to 
other royalties. Something more than a 
hundred years back the first commercial shipment 
of it, amounting to eight bags, was discredited 
| upon a Liverpool wharf because John Bull refused 
to believe that any such quantity could be pro- 
| duced in the United States. England had there- 
| tofore got cotton from India and China. China 
| supplied the pale yellow variety known as Nan- 
king, from the province of that name. It was all 
hand-picked—a tedious process, since it takes a 
pound of seed cotton to make four ounces of clean 
| lint. Hand-picking preserves the fibre, hence the 
| durability of those homespuns which have come 
down from that older time. But without the cot- 
ton gin there could never have been such expan- 
| sion of culture as to make possible a cotton-clothed 
| world 
| As the crop area has widened, the price has 
| fallen steadily. In 1800 the average rate was 44 
| cents a pound. Even so late as 1834 there was 17- 
|eent cotton. The 1859 crop, of more than five 
million bales, had an average price of 11 cents 
the pound. Then as now, England was the best 
| cotton customer, taking proportionately a bigger 
| share of the crop than American cotton mills, 
| which, although prosperous and multiplying rap- 
| idly, had nothing like their present importance. 
| As soon as Southern seaports were blockaded in 
| 1861, cotton began to go up. Before the close of 
the Civil War the price in Manchester was round 
| $1.00 a pound. Indeed, the shortage of raw mate- 
rial put millions of operatives out of work, and 
| for a while threatened serious trouble to the 
| British government. 
| Then, as always, public disturbance inured in 
| some cases to private profit, as, for instance, in 
| that of Mr. B., a Tennessee tobacco planter, who, 
| in addition to raising big crops of the weed, bought 
| the crops of his neighbors, put them up in shape to 
| suit the English market, and shipped them abroad. 
| The blockade found him with something like a 
hundred hogsheads in Liverpool. He wrote imme- 
diately to his factor there to sell tobacco and 
invest the proceeds in cotton. This was done. 
He held the cotton, bought around 15 cents, until 
he was able to sell it at the very top of the market. 
| But that was only a part of his profit. He was 
paid in foreign exchange the equivalent of gold— 
gold was then at a high premium. The money 
thus multiplied into legal tenders was invested in 
United States 7-30 bonds, which, although bought 
| below par, soon were at a handsome premium. 
Although Mr. B. lost heavily by the fortunes of 
war, living as he did in a highly debatable section, 
his profits on this transaction more than evened 
things. He died able to leave each of his nine 
| children more than a hundred thousand dollars. 
But a bigger war profit accrued to a woman, 
a widow, wealthy, charming, and very beautiful, 
who queened it over a fine Tennessee establish- 
ment, but owned a very large plantation in Louis- 
iana. It lay remote from armies and battles, so 
that the crops of each year went undisturbed into 
storage, except such part of them as the lady con- 
tributed through her factor to the cotton loan 
of the Confederacy. At one time, the bales ran 
high into the thousands. Word of them reached 
| General Butler, commanding at New Orleans, who 
had initiated a policy of seizing the cotton of ab- 
sentee owners. He sent for it and fetched it into 
town. The process took time—long enough for 
the lady to hear what was happening to her prop- 
|erty. She was inside the Federal lines to the 
north; she knew if she took ship at New York she 
would arrive too late to save her imperiled pos- 
sessions; so with a negro coachman, and a woman 
friend as beautiful and adventurous as herself, 
she ran the pickets of both armies, drove trium- 
phantly to a ramshackle railway, went as far as it 
ran, then posted on to the end of her journey— 
New Orleans. 
stated accurately; whether by smiles and fair 
words or by implied promises to divide the spoils, 
she never told. The fact remains—her cotton was 
released. She shipped it and herselfto New York 
City, sold it there in a lump for the tidy sum of 
| $1,700,000, and lived in luxury many years after. 
Which goes to prove that, although the present 
| cotton situation is reasonably acute, it is neither 
| the worst nor the most picturesque in history. 
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AN HUMBLE AUTOCRAT. 


| HE wayside station master has not been 

exploited as a character study, as he might 

be, but any novelist or dramatist in search 
of a type would be repaid by a visit to a certain 
| Ayrshire station, says a writer in the Glasgow 
| (Scotland) News. The diminutive gentleman in 
charge regards his “whustle” as something imbued 
with all the majesty of the law. Woe betide the 
guard who dares to signal for starting at this par- 


| and the station master shows who is the lord of 
the place. 
A couple of plasterers from another town 
were just missing the last train home the other 
| night. The autocrat blew his ‘‘whustle’”’ and the 
| train stopped. Unfortunately, one of the men 
| was annoyed by the yelping of the factotum’s 
dog, and made a kick at it. “Whit! Kick ma 
dog? Ye’ll no travel in that train!” A sharp 
whistle follows, and off goes the train without the 
| plasterers. 

A couple of small boys were looking out of the 
windows of the carriage as the train was leaving 
| the station. One of them exultingly put his thumb 
i= his nose at the station master. Immediately 

the train was stopped and the delinquent hauled 

| out, soundly chastised, and put back howling into 
| the compartment. Then the train proceeded. 


| 
| 
| 
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YAWN FOR YOUR HEALTH. 
OCTOR Naegeli, professor of medicine at 


the professor maintains, is excellent for the lungs, 
and for all the breathing organs as well. But 
there is an art in yawning, he says, just as there 
is an art in breathing. Every yawn should be as 
deep as possible, so as to bring all the muscles of 


lungs with a current of fresh air. 


whicha sore throat has been alleviated by persist- 
ent yawning, says the London Chronicle. 





Cars have been 








Through all these many years Regal 


sturdy and enduring construction. 


Today, these qualities are more than 
ever embodied in each model—in 
every car that leaves our Factory. 


Surely among these Three Regals is 
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one suited to your needs. 


A Light “Four” at . 
A Standard “Four” 
A “V” Type “Eight” at... 


All are amply powered—moderately priced— 


. $ 650 
at.... 1085 
1250 





lighting included. 


All models comfortably roomy—with full 
stream line bodies, and crown fenders. 


REGAL MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


ctric starting and 


a 60 0G O00 GED sti am eeemmeceamecsmmant. —- 


704 Piquette Avenue 


DETROIT, 
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Just how she managed was never | 


| A twenty-page booklet 
| and how as it 


ticular halting place. The train is at once stopped, | 





100 var. foreign 2c. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., NFal 
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AMPS Toledo, Ohio. 


108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex. 
NS Trinidad, Java,etc.& Album 10¢. 1000FinelyMzx’d20¢. 65 
SS diff U.S..26¢.1000hinges 8e. Agts. wtd.50% List Free. Thuy 


stamps. C.Stegman,5943Cote Brilliante Ave.8t. Louis, 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


telling what to do FREE 


n 80 a 160-page catalog. 
Will 2h you SS eautity your home. Vrite today. 


IOWA SEED CO., Dept. V, Des Moines, lowa 








Best grade cedar canoe for*20 


Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. bg 
make all sizes and styles, also power can 

Write for free catal , giving F prices with retailer’ 8 
profit cut out. e largest man a 





of canoes in the world. 
Detroit Boat Co., 215 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Paper 
Pencils 


J3Saisoeh 


FUN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Color your own postcards with BLAISDELLS. 


SEND FOR COLOR CHART. Philadelph 








Bradford Comfort Shoes 


UNLINED KID OXFORD FOR WOMEN, 
Sizes 244 to 8. Widths D, E and EE. 
A Very Easy Shoe for Tender 
Feet. Comfortable from the start. 

No breaking in required. Send 

Jor our Free Catalog showing 
many other styles. 


CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
















HAVERHILL, Mass. (Bran. Dist.) 








Liége University, commends the practice of | 
yawning asa physical reviver. A good yawn, | 


the throat and chest into action, and also to fil the | 


Doctor Naegeli has known of many cases in | 


























When yen a a Sepeeetien in the home 
writing beco: _ genuine pleasure— 
notes, letters, © rs, accounts of house- 
ae cemendtonen & neat and legible, are 
ashed off in half the time—correspond- 
ence Lag kept up, ee of put off Inter. 
r the 
typewriter is a pie help in pre- 
paring lessons. Everyone wants to write 
—and everyone can write—and write 
well witha 


RELIANCE 
Visible Typewriter 


At o as every hom afford t 
standard ty rd ty wrriter—the onl kit ind vss Cin ning. 
We've lowared ng tne forhigh 
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MONTGOMERY WARD & co. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 





Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s 
Companion will be pleased to 
send to anyone requesting it a 
Catalogue of any Academy, 
Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, 
Music or Normal School, Col- 
lege or University. Kindly indi- 
cate whether you have in mind 
one for boys or girls, and if 
you have any preference as to 
its location. 
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Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 
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THREE IN-ONE OIL , 
Broadway, New York. - 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


EOGRAPHY AND STRATEGY.—The geo- 

graphical peculiarities of a country in which 
war is waging greatly affect the strategy of the 
armies, both for good and evil. The trend of the 
level country, or the river valleys, or the defiles, 
will determine the lines of advance. Rivers (in- 
eluding canals), forests, hills, deserts, and marshes 
are serious obstacles. Rivers—although, like the 
Oureq during von Kluck’s retreat, they may have 
great temporary tactical value—are never uncon- 
querable. Forests, as, for example, the Forest 
of Argonne, are serious impediments unless there 
are numerous defiles. Hills vary in their power 
to annoy; at one time the hills along the Aisne 
proved a serious check to the French army. The 
desert country that lies east of the Suez Canal is 
apparently a serious obstacle to the Turks who 
wish to attack Egypt. Marshes are the greatest 
obstacle of all, for an army cannot intrench itself 
in one—a fact well illustrated by the struggle of 
the Germans to traverse the district of the Yser. 
That failure, thinks Mr. Hilaire Belloc, whose 
recent remarks before the Royal Geographical 
Society this paragraph briefly summarizes, may 
seriously affect the success of the whole German 
eampaign in the west. 
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PICTURESQUE ROADWAY.—On the Hud- 

son River, along the base of Storm King 
Mountain, the New York State Highway Depart- 
ment is building a remarkable stretch of highway 
—the most daring piece of road construction in 
the state. According to the Engineering Record, 
the road will really be a shelf four hundred feet 
above the river, blasted from the solid rock face 
of a steep cliff. The site of the proposed road is 








THE STORM KING ROAD. 


so difficult of access that to get the necessary topo- 
graphical facts the engineers had to swing in space 
at the end of ahundred-foot rope. At inaccessible 
spots they had to mark the line of the road by 
shooting cans of paint against the side of the cliff 
with a small cannon. To make the road, they 
will have to quarry thirty-five thousand cubic 
yards of rock from the solid ledge—a performance 
particularly ticklish since they must not interfere 
with the traffic of the West Shore Railroad, the 
tracks of which are immediately below on: the 
edge of the Hudson River. The new highway, 
which will be a mile and a quarter long, is in the 
most picturesque part of the Hudson River valley. 
It will save a fifteen-mile detour. 


ALORIZING” METALS.—Mr. T. Van Aller 
with the staff of the research laboratory of 
the General Electric Company at Schenectady, in 
New York, has worked out a new method of coat- 
ing iron and steel and other metals that makes 
them peculiarly resistant to high temperatures. 
According to the General Electric Review, the new 
process, which is called ‘‘calorizing,” consists in 
so heating the metals in revolving drums together 
with finely divided aluminium as to make a surface 
alloy. In the case of copper, the alloy resembles 
aluminium bronze, but is richer in aluminium than 
the ordinary alloy of that name, and more resist- 
ant to heat. It will not seale up to the melting 
point of the alloy, whereas untreated copper scales 
when it is heated to a point above 300° centigrade. 
The treatment has the same effect upon iron and 
steel. Copper soldering and iron resistance wires 
in machines for heating that on account of their size 
or shape cannot easily be “tumbled,” or polished, 
can be calorized by packing them in a suitable 
mixture, or painting them with it, and heating 
them. It is often necessary to use iron vessels or 
apparatus at temperatures above red heat; but at 
such temperatures ordinary iron rapidly oxidizes 
and seales away. Calorized iron doesnot. Appar- 
ently, the aluminium in the surface alloy forms a 
thin coat of aluminium oxide that prevents further 
burning of the metal beneath. It is well known 
that a pure aluminium wire may be heated in the 
air several hundred degrees above its melting 
point without its flowing. When that is done, the 
thin shell of aluminium oxide that surrounds and 
supports the molten metal can be easily seen. 


HALING FAR SOUTH.—In early days the 
wooden sailing ships engaged in the whaling 





industry in southern seas pursued only right 
whales and sperm whales, or cachalots. The so- | 
called “finners,” such as the blue whale, the largest | 
animal in the world; the finner whale; the small | 
lish whale; and the humpback, were all too active, 
a and sank too quickly | 
when killed. But their. | 
turn has now come, for | | 
the modern whale gun | 
is a finely fashioned | 
cannon, the harpoon | 
carries a shell, and the | 
body of the whale is 
kept afloat by inflating 
it with air through | 
pipes from the engine | 
room of the whaler. 
The rendering is now | 
done in a factory on 
shore, or in a special 
' large vessel moored 
Besides the whalebone, which no | 














in the harbor. 
longer pays well or at all, and the oil, which is 
graded into qualities as it comes from the blubber, 
the fat of the tongue and kidneys, the flesh and | 
bones and the refuse, there remain the dried 
flesh and bones, which are now also put to com- 


mercial use. The absolutely fresh flesh is used to 
make whale-meat meal, a nutritious and whole- 
some foodstuff that is largely fed to cattle. From 
the remaining flesh and about a third of the bones 
whale guano is made, and from the bones alone 
bone meal. The largest whaling business in the 
World is now conducted in the Falkland Islands 
and their dependencies. The season begins in 
November, and lasts until the end of April, and 
the average production of oil is nearly half a mil- 
lion barrels; of guano, 8,375 tons. The industry 
gives employment to about 3.500 men. 


popular choice. 


And it is chosen 


always delivers. 


things. 


Model 80 $1075 


5 Passenger Touring Car 








The Choice of the West 


That’s what the Overland does. 


Boys, you all know, or have 
read of the great and wonderful 
West. You know of its big ranches, 
mountains, prairies and deserts. 


Out there the Overland is the 


never fails to get there and back. 
It has always made good— 
Isn’t that the kind of a car 
your father should have ? 


You don’t want a car that can 
only do small, petty things. 


You want a car that does big 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 








Better speak to father about 
this. 


Tell him that our Kansas City 
dealer alone sells 3500 Overlands 
in one year; that our San Fran- 
cisco dealer alone sells 6000 Over- 
lands in one year. 


because it 


These two facts should con- 
vince him that there is but one 
car for your mother, your sister, 
himself and yourself. 


Speak to him tonight. 


Write for our interesting book 
“Points in Judging an Automo- 
bile.” It’s free! Please address 
Dept. 35. 


Model 81, Roadster $795 
lodel 80, Roadster - $1050 
ix—Model 82—Seven Pass. Touring Car $1475 
Model 80, 4 Passenger Coupe - $1600 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
MADE IN U.S.A. 
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Model 81 °850 


5 Passenger Touring Car 
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mene CoLLiAr: 


State size on postal and whether 
you want collar like cut or low 
turnover style. 

ans ome co., 
Dept. ston, Mass. 


STAMMER 


lesson with good. —— a = practical methods 

tr. HOME CURE sent FRE Medal at World's 
ir, St. Louis. The ae aeeme eae in the world. 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 






















HERE'S A DANDY 
PUMP 









because they are easy working pumps, and 
don’t get out of order. They won’t rust— 
the cylinders are made of seamless brass. 
“ Bridgeport ” Foot Pumps are 
popular and serviceable. 

They look well and last long. There 
are a number of different styles and 
prices to suit everybody. 


Send for new booklet describing ree and Search- 
light Gas Lanterns 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 
P. O. Box I. ridgeport, Conn. 











Don’t Spend Another Summer Canoe-less — 


To be sure of 2 finer vacation than ever before, get an “‘Old Town Canoe” for fishing and 
ied, ts broad bottom makes it hard to upset. 
won't w upset. ie “Old 
ag A ee = 
4000 low-priced can 





















Say Good-By *: Oil Lantern 


A NEW INVENTION, the Presto Electric Hand Lamp, is now ready to 
take its place, eliminating all grease, dirt, oil, matches, etc., to say nothing 
of the constant fire risk, always associated with the old-style lantern. 


THE PRESTO HAND LAMP consists of a brilliant electric 
light bulb, inclosed in an adjustable searchlight or 
having a ‘two-inch bull’s-eye lens. It is equipped Bap 

swinging handle for carrying, and is attachable to a “a 
nary dry battery, such as may be obtained in your! ~ bmn 


Eliminates Fire Risk 


This Electric Hand Lamp is absolutely safe, clean, and ready 
at any moment upon the turn of a switch, producing an inter- 
mittent or steady light, as desired. You can stand or hang 
this Lamp anywhere, and the searchlight may be turned to 
any angle, throwing the light just where you want it. It may 

used near gas, gasoline, oil, or hay, without the slightest 
danger of fire, for it cannot ignite anything, no matter how 
inflammable. It is indispensable for doing chores about the 
house, cellar, barn, or garage. No household can afford to 
be without it. Farmers, delivery men, autoists, storekeepers, 
mechanics, physicians, inspectors, plumbers, will also find 
a multitude of uses for this Lamp. Our Offer does not 
include the battery. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 


For a limited time the Presto Electric Hand Lamp will be 

given free e to Companion subscribers only as payment for securing one new 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion; or the Lamp may be purchased from us for 
$1.00. In either case we deliver free anywhere in the United States. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, 





MASSACHUSETTS 
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Tas YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 

rated weekly paper for all the family. 

yy subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 

including postage prepaid to any address in the 

United State 8, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 

countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 
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Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your pape 
which shows when the subscription expires, Will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
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CHILD TRAINING. 


HEN any branch of human knowledge 
is gradually advancing from a mere 
group of working hypotheses to the 
dignity of more or less exact science, 
and especially when it is a matter of 
such interest and importance to the 

whole race as “child training,” there must inevi- 

tably be a period of skepticism among those who 
are naturally slow to believe, and of mistaken 
experiment on the part of those who are always 
ready for new light. So many excellent people 
seem to have had no systematic training whatever 
in their youth; so many healthy people have sur- 
vived the transgression of almost all the laws of 
health in childhood ; the clever child of the family 
so often has no stamina, and the “picture of 
health” is often so stupid, that we sometimes ask 
whether it is necessary to bother so much about 

“child training” anyway. 

But the men of science who are patiently work- 
ing at the problem are the ones who can tell us 
how important all the bother is. They know that 
they are working for the race, which must benefit 
as a whole, in spite of plenty of individual devia- 
tions from the normal, for better or worse. 

To put a healthy mind in a healthy body is the 
aim of the new science, which is a combination 
of psychology, hygiene, and medicine. The child 
psychology of the past was very simple; good as 
far as it went, but altogether too ready to regard 
all children as made of the same material and 
amenable to the same processes. Because a 
rugged little boy could satisfy his hunger with 
a piece of dry bread, his delicate and fastidious 
small sister must do the same; because he was not 
afraid of the dark, she must not be; and any dem- 
onstrations that interfered with adult comfort 
were caused by naughtiness, and were the direct 
effect of original sin. 

Now we have learned that children are unlike 
one another from birth, and that different children 
require different treatment, physical, moral, and 
spiritual. When we have really learned that lesson, 
we shall no longer see slow and backward children 
pitted against quick and clever ones; we shall not 
find children who have no appreciation of music 
spending laborious years at the piano; astigmatic 
babies will not be scolded when they blunder over 
the alphabet blocks, and outbreaks of childish 
temper will be traced to their physical source. 
There will be no lack of intelligent discipline, but 
all discipline will begin tobe tempered with knowl- 
edge as well as love. 
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“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 


HAT is the most beautiful word in the 
English language? A college profes- 
sor, who has been teaching for a 
number of years, has collected some 
interesting facts concerning the pref- 
erences that schoolgirls and school- 

boys entertain for certain words. He has made 

the experiment with some twenty classes, all the 
way from an ungraded class in a country school 
to the senior class in college. 

At the conclusion of a recitation the teacher has 
had little slips of blank paper distributed. He 

















has then requested each pupil to write down— | 
without consulting his neighbor—what he thought | 


the most beautiful word in the English language, 
giving consideration both to sound and to sense. 


Of the six hundred pupils that he has had, four | 


hundred and five wrote the name, ‘‘Mother”; 
eighty-two wrote, “Home” ; twenty-two, “Father” ; 
eighteen, ““Daddy’’; sixteen, ‘‘Vacation”; eleven, 
“Baseball”; nine, ‘‘Football’’; seven, “Love;” 
three, “‘Sister;” two, “Auntie,” and two, ‘“‘Grand- 
mother.” The following words received one 
vote each: “Grandpa,” “Vesper,” “Moonlight,” 
“Hope,” “Rose,” “Hyacinth,” “Angel,” “Music,” 
and “Swimmin’ Hole.” 

Of the remaining fourteen, one, a response from 
a very bright boy, puzzled the professor. That 
boy wrote, “Cellar door.’ When asked about it, 
he pronounced it “Cellah doah,”’ and explained, 
“Oh, it just sounds pretty.” 

The other thirteen ballots, all for the same word, 
amused and perplexed the professor. They were 
all handed in at the same time from a class of 
twenty-nine nealthy, growing, hard-working coun- 
try boys. There was, the teacher insists, no 
opportunity for collusion. The ballot was taken 
silently. Each ballot was then folded and dropped 
into a hat that the teacher asked one of the boys 
to pass round. 

Those thirteen citizens-to-be deliberately wrote 
down the ugly-sounding, greasy - looking, thor- 
oughly unattractive word, “Victuals.’ What 
could have been more suggestive of that teacher’s 


opportunity than the fact that nearly half of a class 
of twenty-nine immortal souls thought “victuals” 
the most beautiful word in the English language? 

And what higher compliment could be paid to 
motherhood and the American home than the fact 
that five hundred and twenty-seven of these six 
hundred boys and girls, young men and young 
women, independently, and at various times and 
places, selected words that suggested family rela- 
tionship as the sweetest words in their language? 
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THE ENGLISH MANDARIN. 


N his “Memoirs,” Lord Charles Beresford gives 
I an interesting picture of the ancient military 
system in China. At the request of the Tsung- 
li Yamen, Lord Charles drew up a com- 
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105 China, &c., stam obo Bea AY Bost 2c. 
STAMPS. Agts. 50%. Bullard d itp. Co., Sta. A Botton, ae 
{ War Packet Special. Stamps from Servin Bel jum, 
Stamps! France, Russia, Germany, Turkey, ieaeen 
etc., 105 vars., fine mixed, 20ce._ New 32-page List | 
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Send 2c. stamp for our little booklet explaining 

the Poster Ad-Stamp Craze. Eve: 

it. THE FRANK G. eee | CO., Mfrs., 
904 Federal Life Building, C) hicago, tl. 


Boys! Send for Booklet | 


Send 20c. today for Booklet, | 

telling how to build this auto- | 

a ee ann | | 
lescriptions 

THE Lap’s GAR sizessillustratedwithdiagrams, | 

blueprint, cuts made from photographs, andpricelistof parts. | 


Special Inducement First Boy in Your Town | 
NIAGARA MOTOR CAR CORP’N, Dept. F, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 














plete in every detail for the organization of the 
Chinese army. Gen. Yung Lu, who commanded 
one of the armies that had been drilled by foreign 
officers, invited Lord Beresford to visit the mili- 
tary forces in his district. 

In the course of my inspection of the powerful 
forts on the Yangtze River, says Lord Charles, I 
observed that one fort, which was intended to 
fire up the river, was so constructed that only one 
gun out of six could be trained in the required 
direction; if the other cannon were brought to 
bear, the gun crews would be killed. The face of 
the fort, instead of being at right angles to the 
course of the river, was parallel to it. At my sug- 
gestion, a dummy figure was placed in position; a 
gun was fired in the right direction; and sure 
enough, the shot blew the effigy to pieces, and 
went wandering among the junks that crowded 
the river. The Chinese said the English mandarin 
was the cleverest mandarin they had ever seen; 
and they explained that they had not built the 
fort in the proper position because the ground 
there was swampy 

At another fort I noticed a battery of sixty-ton 
muzzle-loading guns that were loaded by depress- 
ing their muzzles into the magazine. I ventured 
to suggest that any carelessness in sponging out 
the guns might result in blowing up the magazine. 
The general said that the English mandarin was 
extraordinarily clever; that a year previously a 
magazine had blown up in precisely that way, and 
had killed forty-two men. They had then rebuilt 
the magazine on exactly the same plan. 

At another fort I noticed that the powder used 
for the guns was unsuitable and suggested that it 
might burst the gun. 

“Yes, it does,” said the general, simply. “We 
have lately blown the breech off two twelve-inch, 
fifty-ton Krupp guns, and killed or wounded thirty 
men’’; and he congratulated the English mandarin 
on his extraordinary powers of divination. 

Observing that a powdermill at Canton had open 
gratings for windows, and stood in the midst of a 
sandy plain, I ventured to remark that the sand 
might blow in, and that a spark from it might 
cause an explosion. 

“Yes, it does,” said the general. “It blew up 
two years ago, and killed and wounded twenty 
men.” He added that although it had been rebuilt 
upon the same plan, it would probably not be used 
again; and he expressed his admiration for my 
remarkable penetration. 

At one of the arsenals the workman boring a 
six-pounder gun had his speed too fast and his 
feed too thick, so that his machine was taking out 
clips of metal and jumping under the strain. My 
guide observed placidly that the man didn’t seem 
to know how to do it. The European instructor, 
he explained, had left. I offered to replace him, 
took off my coat, and being an old hand at the 
lathe, managed to set the machine right after 
about an hour’s work. Then there suddenly rose 
a great crying and calling among the coolies out- 
side. 1 thought a riot was beginning; but the 
coolies were only screaming with delight because 
“the English mandarin could do what their own 
old mandarins couldn’t.” 
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CHURCHGOING COLLIES. 


HE article in a recent number of The Com- 

panion about the shepherd dogs that accom- 

pany their masters to church in some parts 
of Scotland has reminded a contributor of another 
collie story. 

In a district of Sutherland, where the population 
is very scanty, the congregations are often made 
up one-half of dogs, each human worshiper having 
his canine companion. These dogs sit out the 
Gaelic services with commendable patience until 
toward the end of the last psalm, when there is a 
universal stretching and yawning, and all prepare 
to scamper out, barking in a most excited manner 
while the benediction is being said. 

The congregation of one of these churches 
determined that the services should close more 
decorously, and took steps accordingly. Whena 
strange clergyman came there to officiate, he 
found the people all sitting when he was about to 
pronounce the benediction. He paused, expecting 
them to rise, until an old shepherd, looking up to 
the pulpit, said, “Say awa’, sir; we’re a-sittin’ to 
cheat the dowgs.” 
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UNLUCKY MOSES. 





ures,” says a Washington preacher who 
| is quoted in the Philadelphia Record, ‘if 
| the experience of an old negro of my acquaint- 
ance counts for anything. 

“One spring Moses was going round town with 
the face of dissatisfaction. When I questioned 
him, he poured forth his troubles in these words: 

““*Marse Tom, he come to me last fall and he 
say, “Mose, dey’s gwine to be a hard winter, so 
you be keerful and save yo’ wages fast and tight.” 

“*And I believe Marse Tom, yassuh. I believe 
him, and I save and save, and when de winter 
come I ain’t got no hardship, and dere I was wid 
all dat money jest thrown on my hands!’ ” 


“Bwes sa has its pains as well as its pleas- 
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“BUSINESS AS USUAL.” 


N the face of the distressing and abnormal con- 

ditions imposed by the war, the British are, 

so far as possible, keeping life in its regular 
channels, and a sign frequently seen in shop 
windows announces, ‘Business as Usual.” 

The motto has been taken to heart, according 
to a story quoted in the Sphere, in a south coast 
town, where the sound of heavy guns (at target 
practice) was heard recently. Up a side street a 
panic-stricken small boy rushed to his mother, 


screaming that the Germans had come. His 
parent eyed him severely. Then she spoke: 
“Never you mind who’s come or whohasn’t. Go 





wash your face and take your father his dinner.” 





“TO BIRD LOVERS” 


Prepare a home now for the little 
wren, and he will delight you all 
summer with his musical trill. Send 
25c. and we will mail you one of our 
wren houses. We also make blue- 
bird houses, etc, 


i NEW CHICAGO SPECIALTY co., 
Dept. R. New Chicago, Indiana 


> <2 WARRANTED 
S CHERRY VALLEY 











FLANNEL 


If you wear a flannel shirt 


it’s worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there’s a difference. See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 
brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 


Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 
ties of any flannel made. Manufactured by 
a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother’s time. 

VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 

Two-Thirds of Your Life 
You spend two-thirds of your life 

in your shoes. The importance of 
wearing shoes that are comfort- 
able cannot be overestimated. 


Hot, tired, aching feet make you 
tired all over. 


The Worth 
_ Cushion Sole Shoe 


“* The Mattress for the Foot"’ 
holds the foot in its natural position. There’s a 
sense of restfulness, relief and comfort that 5 impos- 
sible with ordinary stiff-soled shoes. Besides, the 
a pn tt Recnmantet 
Men’s $0 38-99 
Women’s 250 to $5.00 
Direct from the factory to you. 
Send for catalogue and 
diagram order blank. 
Yy sorery | SHOE ".. 
6 Foster St., Worcester, 
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The goods that 
have won 
their way to 
the top in 
face of the 
fiercest possible 
competition. 


Indorsed and used to-day by pro- 
fessionals, big leagues, amateurs, 
and school teams everywhere. 





If your dealer 
hasn't D&M 
it pays to 
send direct 

to D&M 


factory. 









1915 Cata. and Official Rule Bovks 
on Baseball and Tennis FREE, 
Dept. C, 
THE DRAPER- 


MAYNARD CO., 
ymouth, N. H. 
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RES. CoAs ER-BR AKE rear wheels, inner 
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hand bicycles taken in trade will be be closed out at 

“RiDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 

exhibit a sample 1915 model peaaer, furnished 
thin "fr to learn what we ve offer 
= will be astonished and 


or sundries unti : 
scwcpeaiel ers. Write , 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-50, OMBCAGO, ILL. 
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You can coast 


down hill or ride 
in crowded streets 
safely because 
your wheel is un- 
der your personal 
and instant control 
if it is equipped 
with a 


<rsn, Duplex 


Coaster Brake 


And you won’t tire out yourself by 
the necessity for constant pedal- 
ling because you can release the 
pedals bya slight pressure of your 
feet, sit back and let-momentum 
carry you along. 


Get a Corbin Brake for your old 

wheel. Specify it for the new. 
Write for catalog. 

THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor, 
New Britain, Conn. 

















Sturdy Little Legs 


ke out at the knees when 
in reinforced, 


do not 
en 
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HOSIERY ‘ 

Nor do tiny toes and kicking heels — 
shove through one ae wear 
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average of $4.25. 
bicycle tire at about one-half the price. 


world’s largest tire factory, where up 


Goodyear Automobile 
Tires hold top place. So do 
Goodyear Motorcycle Tires. 


This High Grade 


Bicycle Tire 


Such a tire has been costing you an 
But now comes this 
Goodyear-Akron, single tube, guaranteed 





This is a Goodyear tire, made in the 


to 

$2.75 10,000 pneumatic tires are produced daily. 

Each Enormous output, modern equipment 

for and methods have established this new 

N low price for quality tires. Why pay 
one more? No man can build a 
Skid better tire than Goodyear. 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 


Smooth 
Tread 


2s 


$2.75 for Non-Skid 


And the same experts and standards are 
employed in the making of these Goodyear- 


Akron Bicycle Tires. You can pay more 
fora tire. But, can you ge¢ more? You can 
pay /ess, but consider the risks. Here $2.48 
brings you the best that money can make. 


How to Get Them 


The Smooth Tread, size 28 by 14, costs 
you $2.48 per ag =e on-Skid, sizes 28 
by 1%, 144 or 15%, $2.75. Ask 
pie yt for them. If he 
YEAR hasn't them, and you insist. 
he will get them from our 

ON nearest branch. 
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It’s time for 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 





Any time is Nabisco time for little folks. Nabisco 


ut and set DJease W i 
Sugar Wafers won't harm you, because they're pure sincerely Lae CORPORATION 
and good. Don't forget to tell mother pRrorit-SHARIN 
to keep a few tins in the pantry—for The UNITED 


boys and girls never get enough 
of Nabisco. Nabisco comes in 
ten-cent and twenty-five-cent 

tins. 
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Fill out this Blank and mail it to us 


UNITED PROFIT-SHARING CORPORATION 
Dept. 16, 44 West 18th Street, New York City 


Please send me the 10 FREE United Profit-Sharing 
Coupons. I want them to help start my collection. 





ADORA Sugar Wafers—Another 
dessert confection. Delicatel 
flavored wafers with a oma 
cream filling. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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= FOR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS To be Given in Addition to # 
a DURING APRIL All Other Offers a 
He THE O FFE R Send us an average of ONE, TWO, or THREE NEW SOLICITED SUBSCRIPTIONS = 
mi PER WEEK during the month of April, and we will not only send you the regular BE 
sa: ~~ Premiums and Winner's Gifts, but IN ADDITION we will also send you one of the following Cash Prizes: 3,3 
For an Average of THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS per week $ 5 OO E 2a: 

during April, or a total of twelve for the month, we will pay you e xtra im: 

ee 

For an Average of TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS per week $ 9 50 E iat 

during April, or a total of eight for the month, we will pay you e xtra igs 

For an Average of ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION per week $] 00 E im: 

during April, or a total of four for the month, we will pay you e xtra ime 

This Offer is open to Companion subscribers only. Orders mailed before April Ist or after April 30th cannot count. With your last order, He 

send a statement of the number of subscriptions you have secured during the month. Only one of these Cash Prizes given to a worker. ae 

=! 

. im 

A Prize for Everyone Just See What You Get i 

HE exact number of new subscriptions specified above need UPPOSE, for instance, that you send us an average of three new iw: 

not necessarily be sent us each week. Simply send us the solicited subscriptions per week during April, or a total of int 

P subscriptions as you get them, and if your total record for twelve before the 30th of the month. For this work you will a: 
sat the month is twelve, eight, or four, you are assured of a Cash receive twelve Premiums of your own selection, two Winner’s Gifts = = 
25 Prize of $5.00, $2.50, or $1.00, accordingly. Remember that of your own selection, and the $5.00 in Gold offered above. Surely 3% 
ca in addition to these Extra Cash Prizes, you will also receive a this is a most liberal inducement for you to put forth your best 3% 
a Premium for each new subscription, and a Winner’s Gift Extra efforts during April to introduce The Companion into newhomes. 3m 
| when five have been secured. There is absolutely no limit to Ask us to send free sample copies of The Youth’s Companion to =e: 
“a the number of workers who will receive prizes. possible subscribers. This will help you get their subscriptions. ie: 
2 ALL NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US ON THE ABOVE OFFER WILL ALSO COUNT TOWARD ine 
a IMPORTAN THE ONE HUNDRED VACATION CASH PRIZES TO BE AWARDED JUNE 30, 1915. iui 
a PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS a 
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by the original’ ROGERS BROTHERS, established in 1842. 
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LINTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


2 
i Pe: 


brand has never been 
excelled in popularity 
or rivaled in reputation. 


‘Sold with an unqualified guar 
antee made possible by the 
actual test of over 65 years. 


At all leading Dealers fe 
Send for illustrated Catalogue C99 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO HAMILTON,CANADA 


The Worlds Largest Makers of 
Sterling Silver and Plate 


A reproduction of a famous Boston jewelry store of over 
Id spoons, forks, knives, etc. made 
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ou that the 


standard of quality in silver plated — 
3 spoons, knives, forks, etc, is to be 
identified by the mark 1847 ROGERS BROS, 
he speaks with the knowledge that this 


























